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Potes. 
INEDITED LETTER OF THE LATE B. BR. HAYDON. 


I hand you herewith copy of a letter from the 
late B. R. Haydon to his friend Edward Dubois, 
Esq., which I think throws considerable light on 
his quarrels with the Royal Academy. The in- 
terest attaching to it is undoubted, and you may 
perhaps deem it worthy a place in “N. & Q.,” 
the only objection being its extreme length; but 
I was loth to disturb its character by omitting 
any portion. It is unpublished (I believe) by 
Mr. Tom Taylor, in bis Life of Haydon; and this 
is an additional reason why I think it should see 
the light through your columns, throwing as it 
does so much light on the character of its author. 
The original is in my collection of autographs, 
and I have taken some trouble to send you a cor- 
rect copy — no easy matter with Haydon’s imper- 
fect style of penmanship. Epwarp Y. Lowns. 

13. New Broad Street. 


“My dear Sir, 

“ Many thanks for your notice, it is just as it ought 
to be — no more allusion to me and the Royal Academy 
—the sooner (with one exception) such allusions are 
dropped, the better for me, the Art, and everybody; now, 
my dear Sir, 1 am going to confess my convictions, not 
my crimes —— receive my convictions (Haydon’s convic- 
tions), with all due allowance for human vanity, fallibility, 
and so forth, &c. &c. &e. Be assured the moment I ap- 
peared in the Art, a student of the Royal Academy 
(1805), there was amongst my fellow students a sort of 
instinctive reference to me in all matters —- they made me 
their arbiter, their adviser, in many cases their instructor ; 
and Fuzeli pointed me out to them for their example. I 
got the Students to let me apply to Fuzeli to extend their 
hours of study from 9 to 5, instead of from 11 to 3, as so 
short a time cut up the dav: when Fuzeli had a vase 
presented value 50 Guineas, I was elected to present it; 
and the impression I made in so doing, to Flaxman and 
others, excited jealous apprehensions in the R. A. of my 
taking the lead —they passed a law directly after, that 
in future no students should express their approbation of 
the Keeper, and that it belonged to the R. A. By this 
time I got into High Life, and my dissections having 
given me the start in drawing beyond all my cotem- 
poraries, people of Fashion crowded to my Rooms to see 
the young Genius who was to restore the art and rescue 
the Country from the stigma of incapacity in Historical 
Painting!!! My rooms have been often so full of Men 
of Rank and fashion and Talent, I could not paint. True 
or no true, this was the impression — and when Dentatus 
was sent to the Koyal Academy, the Council also could 
not conceal their spite and irritability, when I met them 
in company; tacitly seemed to be determined to give a 
Youth who had been so successful, and had advanced so 
rapidly, a checkmate. Dentatus was hung by vote in the 
Great Room, and then taken down contrary to all honor, 
and put in the Dark — the Council well knew the people 
on whom this disgrace would have most effect, it hit 
exactly as they anticipated: I was deserted entirely a 
whole year, I lost Commissions I was engaged to paint, 
and was brought to the Brink of Ruin without having 
ever given one cause of offence, for at that time, so help 
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me God, I did not know I could write. Was this a re- 
ward for my industry, my devotion, my love of the Art? 
Was this a just recompense for my sacrifice of all emolu- 
ment, for my disinterested refusal of Portraits without 
number? No! it was not, it was a mean, dirty exercise 
of power to check the advance of a Young Man who had 
offended no one; whose only object, the advance of a 
style of Art, the Academy was founded to advance, and 
which had been perverted from its destination by a ma- 
jority of mediocre people, who had crept in to fill vacancies 
from the want of Artists of Genius. The injustice was so 
great to a picture of promise (for I was only 22) that 
their conduct was censured by the press, and I myself 
having a thorough belief I should have been hailed for 
having given up all profit, became so severely wounded 
and depressed, that the most gloomy, fierce, and bitter 
feelings of revenge took possession of my nature. The 
more I came in Contact, the more I persevered, I was 
dreaded — there seemed a feeling as if, should I be encou- 
raged, my claims in the Academy when admitted to the 
Head of it, would have set at defiance all others; being 
in that style which ought to be the style to entitle any 
Man who displays talents in it, to take the lead; and 

am perfectly convinced that my general knowledge (im- 
perfect as it may be), my literary habits, my influence at 
that time in High Life where Art was relished, my re- 
putation among the Students, and the hopes everywhere 
expressed that I was at last the Man; so far from helping 
me on, were first the great causes of envy, and then of 
apprehension among the good old Established body of 
Academicians. I applied for admission (before, recollect, 
I had written a line) 1810, and was refused. I finished 
Macbeth and then attacked 1812. Fuzeli said Dentatus 
was the best picture ever painted up to that time by an 
Englishman — my own conviction is, it is the best up to 
this. Well! what could the Academicians now say— 
they had no excuse (for I had not written) why they de- 
nied my talents, said, I was overrated. I then absented 
myself from the Academy for six years, they said I was 
afraid to exhibit by their works —in short, first 1 had no 
talents, then, I was afraid, then I was irritable—and lastly 
when I tried them after years of absence, and they again 
refused, the excuse was, nobody denies his talents, but his 
moral character! Knowing that my misfortunes brought 
on by their cruelty had in a commercial country like 
England, rendered of course my moral faith, a matter of 
suspicion, Let any Academician come forth, and state 
one fact in public against my Moral Character; and I will 
refute him — he dare not — Is this not quite worthy of all 
their treatment of me? to whisper what they can’t con- 
firm; to ruin in character when they have been beaten in 
talent. Pray who was President in the Collection of the 
best British Works 1825? The Painter of - @e 
Laity Louisa Lambton! Suppose I had been guilty of 
asking People to sit, and then reminding them they had 
not paid half-price, and the moment | get it, keeping 
them without their pictures for Ever! Suppose the Duke 
had advanced me 2000 guis. for a work which I never 
begun till it was impessible to paint it! Supposing I had 
taken advantage of writs of error to keep poor tradesmen 
out of their money from mere spite, and then pay 50 or 
60 or 30 for the mere purpose of gratifying my spite! 
Suppose a Lady of Fashion had lent me.a Bandeau of 
Jewels to paint in her portrait, and to suit, and help my 
necessities, I had pawned it for a few days, and when 
suddenly asked for it, was obliged to tell truth, and beg 
mercy. Suppose I had gone to a Sheriff’s Officer who 
had executions in my House, cried like an Infant, and 
begged a week, and suppose Sheriff’s Officer had had so 
little reliance on my word, as to plant his man night and 


* This word illegible. 
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day to see I did not move any goods, notwithstanding I 
had given my Honor : Suppose these things— then in- 


deed my Moral Character might be impeached, then in- | 


deed I had no right of admission, then indeed 1 was just! 
kept out and ought always to be so. But my dear friend, 
as will defy any Man to say he advanced me a sixpence 
on a picture, who did not get it: I will defy any man, 
Woman, or Child, to bring forward an Act of dishonor, 
fraud, injustice, or cruelty. Let every Academician come 
forward, and undergo, as I did, his trial before 150 Cre- 
ditors as a Jury, and see if he come off as I did, without 
one daring to say a syllable. Did I receive thousands a 
year? I was 16 years without a commission! my debts 
were not debts of luxury or debauchery, I sent the first 
Elgin Casts to Rome, I sent the first to Russia — I edu- 
cated Pupils, helped them with money, and am this mo- 
ment liable to pay 100/. for Bewick to his Landlord for 
which I gave my name to enable him to finish his Pic- 
ture! 1 got into debt from grand notions of my duty to 
Art—from splendid promises of support from the No- 
bility —I did my duty. 1 was not supported, and I fall 
simply because I had no income, no support, no encou- 
tagement — and this makes an immoral Character, unfit 
to be one of a Body, one of whom has rewarded his Patron 
by seducing his Wife, and whose President was notorious 
for being indifferent to most of the Moral obligations of 
Man, in money matters. Dirty, mean, unworthy excuse, 
for fear, envy, and base hatred of superiority — this is the 
Truth. However, I leave my Character, my Talents 
(such as they are) to a generation who will judge without 

rsonal spite and personal Enmity. I can’t be forgotten. 

Yordsworth’s sonnet will save my name if my pencil has 
not the power. And what will be the Judgment? Why 
this ! that the painter of the figure of Dentatus— the sleep- 
ing Duncan —the good and wicked Mothers in Solomon — 
The Penitent Girl —the dead Boy in Pharaoh—the Satanic 

wer of the Abandoned Hero of the Mock Election— the 

umour of High Sheriff in the Chairing —the Bucephalus 
in Alexander — the Sleeping Girl in Punch — Ariadne’s 
smile in Silenus, and the whole of Euclis was Entitled to the 
Honors of His Country, and that he was deprived of them 
because he saw further and knew more than those who 
had the power to bestow them; and because he had not 

atience to bear their kicks when he was entitled to their 

indness; and because he told Nobility and Painters 
what should be the objects of both if they wanted to 
make their respective Institutions answer the ends for 
which they were both exclusively founded. These are 
my convictions, and Time will prove their truth. Keep 
this letter for my sake — judge it mercifully, and believe 
me Ever to be 

“ Faithfully your obt., 
(Sd.) “B. R. Haypon. 
“ E, Dubois, Esq., January 21, 1830. 
Peele’s Coffee House.” 





THE FORGED SHAKSPEARE” VORTIGERN. 


Iwas present at the representation of Vortigern 
and Rowena at Drury Lane Theatre. A seat in 








| critic in the pit muttered rather loudly, “ 


was astounding, and by the time I had settled my- 
self the whole gallery was filled, and I felt con- 
vinced that few indeed had paid for admission. 
The representation at first went on calmly; but 
upon the recital of some passage in the play, a 

Feary 
the VIth ;” at which a slight titter arose, and it 
seemed the signal for repetition, for continually 
afterwards supposed imitated passages were re- 
ferred to in the same manner, and with like 
laughter ; and it appeared clearly that the critics 
had condemned the play. At last John Kemble 
(who, I understood, always denied the originality) 
brought the question to its climax; for in a pas- 
sage which (as I best recollect) described the 
progress of death upon the human frame, he ex- 
claimed, “then catch him by the throat,” and 
grasping his own throat with a rather ludicrous 
action, and pausing, a slight laugh arose, and he 
himself appeared to be struggling with convulsive 
laughter, and then burst out a roar of genuine 
mirth from the pit, which was taken up by the 
whole house. From that moment the condemna- 
tion was complete, and the termination was accom- 
panied by the same roars of laughter as attend 
the broadest farce ever exhibited upon the Eng- 
lish stage. Fr. Wu H, 








DESTRUCTION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY ON THE 
DEATH OF A GYPSY. 


I send the following particulars relative to the 
death and burial of a gypsy, which were commu- 
nicated to me by a trustworthy informant, who 
had been an eye-witness of some of the incidents. 
The man, who was an ordinary member of the 
tribe, was ill of pleurisy. A surgeon was called 
in from the nearest town, who bled him, after 
much persuasion, the gypsies being much averse 
to blood-letting (so said my informant). The 
man became worse, and the surgeon's assistant 
came to see him, and proposed to bleed him again ; 
upon which the assistant was forthwith sent about 
his business, and the surgeon's bill was paid, his 
further attendance being dispensed with. The 
man then died. He had expressed a wish to be 
buried in his best clothes, viz. a velveteen coat, 
with half-crowns shanked for buttons; together 
with a waistcoat, with shillings similarly prepared 
for buttons; but a woman who had lived with 
him ran off with these garments ; so he was buried 


the boxes was out of the question, and I took my | in “ his second best, without a shroud, and in the 


stand, several hours before the doors opened, for | very best of coffins.” 


the pit. Upon the opening the first rush was tre- 
mendous, and the immediate cry was “full.” The 
I rushed off 


pit was filled by private admission. 
for the two shilling gallery, and ran up stairs, and 
to my surprise obtained a sitting on the second 
row; but the rush, roar, and confusion behind me 


He was buried in the 
churchyard of the nearest town. “They had a 
hearse and ostrich plumes; and about fifty gypsies, 
men and women, followed him; and when the 
church service was over, and the clergyman had 
gone, the gypsies stayed in the churchyard and 
had a service of their own.” What follows is (to 
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me at least) very curious. According to my in- 
formant, when a gypsy dies everything belonging 
to him (with the exception, I suppose, of coin or 
jewels) is destroyed. At any rate, thus it was 
in the case now mentioned, as my informant was 
a witness of the destruction. “First, they burnt 
his fiddle — a right down good fiddler he was, and 
many’s the time I've danced to him at our wake ; 
and then they burnt a lot of beautiful Witney 
blankets, as were as good as new; and then they 
burnt a sight of books —for he was quite a 
scholar — very big books they was, too — I spe- 
cially minds one of ’em, the biggest o’ the hull lot 
— a book o’ jawgraphy, as ‘d tell you the history 
o’ all the world, you understand, Sir — and was 
chock full o’ queer, outlandish pictures ; and then 
there was his grindstun, that he used to go about 
the country with, a grindin’ scissors, and razors, 
and sich like — they couldn't burn him! so they 
carried him two miles, and then hove him right 
into Siv’un [i.e. the river Severn] ; that’s true, 
you may take my word for it, Sir; for I was one 

as help’d em to carry it.” 
Is this destruction of his personal property usual 

on the death of a gypsy ? 
Curnpert Bens, B.A. 





MORE NOTES ON TOBACCO. 
(2™ S. iii. 384.) 

As the value of these “ Notes” depends upon 
their accuracy, I beg to correct some errors into 
which Mr. Cuauustera has fallen. 

The person whom he calls M. Nicotin is the 
well-known Jean Nicot —a name Latinised into 
Nicotius — ambassador at the Court of Lisbon 
from Francis II., who sent or carried the seeds of 
the tobacco-plant to Catherine de Medicis soon 
after 1559, at which period it seems settled that 
the first plant was sent into Spain and Portugal, 
from Yucatan, according to numerous statements, 
confirmed by the opinion of Humboldt. By the 
time when Dr. Everhard published his treatise 
De Herbé Panaceé, in 1587, it had acquired, 
amongst its very numerous names, that of Nico- 
tiana, from Nicot, the Frenchman. Nicot’s book 
is entitled T'résor de la Langue Francaise, 1606, in 
fol. 

The Cardinal Santa Croce did not return into 
Italy, carrying tobacco with him, until 1589 — 
about thirty years after the plant was introduced 
into France. 

“When Nicotian” (sic), says Mz. Cuattstets, 
“was introduced into France in 1560, it may be 
inferred that other kinds of tobacco were known 
and used in that country, and that the practice of 
smoking was of some years’ standing in Portugal.” 
This is the oddest piece of reasoning — not pro- 
fessedly burlesque — which I have ever perused ; 








but the writer goes on still further floundering in 
his conjectures: “If such were the case, I think 
it can hardly have been unknown in England soon 
after 1560, or even before, though not generall 
used for a score of years afterwards.” Is it wort 
while to waste time in even laughing at such wild 
assertions and vague surmises ? 

Now it is well known to ‘every one who has 
read any work on tobacco, written in the seven- 
teenth century and the latter part of the sixteenth, 
that the first use of the plant in Europe was en- 
tirely for medical purposes — and Nicot was the 
first, it ‘seems, to direct attention to the subject. 
This was the only object of its cultivation at that 
early period, namely between 1559 to about 1586, 
when old Harriot, of Raleigh’s Colony in Virginia, 
described the uppowoc or tobacco of the Indians : 

“When we ourselves during the time we were there, 
used to suck it after theyr manner, as also since our re- 
turne, and have found many rare and wonderfull experi- 
ments of the vertues thereof: of which the relation would 
require a volume by itselfe: the use of it by so many of 
late, men and women of great calling, as else and some 
learned physicians also, is sufficient witnesse.”—Harriot’s 
Rep. Hakl., iii, 271. 

Of course this passage may favour the surmise 
that Harriot was the first of England’s tobacco 
smokers; but I have every reason as yet to be- 
lieve that it was Raleigh who “brought it into 
fashion,” and that before the foundation of the 
colony of Virginia no tobacco was smoked in 
England. The following passage in the Counter- 
blast of King James may refer to Ralph Lane, the 
governor of the colony; who, in 1586, deserted 
under the pressure of its difficulties, and returned 
with Sir Francis Drake (who had touched at the 
colony), bringing with him three Indians, (Hak- 
luyt’s Voy., iii.) ; but it may also refer to Raleigh, 
at the very time (1616) in prison, and certainly 
detested by the royal author : — 

“ Now to the corrupted baseness of the first use of this 
Tobacco, doth very well agree the foolish and groundless 
first Entry thereof into this Kingdom. It is not so long 
since the first entry of this abuse amongst us here, as this 
present age can yet very well remember, both the first 
Author, and the form of the first Introduction of it against 
us. It was neither brought in by King, great Conqueror, 
nor learned Doctor of Physick. With the Report of a 
great Discovery for a Conquest, some two or three Savage 
men were brought in together with this savage custome. 
But the pity is, the poor, wild, barbarous men died; but 
that vile barbarous Custome is yet alive, yea in fresh 
vigour; so as it seems a miracle to me, how a Custome 
springing from so vile a ground, and brought in by a 
Father so generally hated, should be welcomed upon so 
slender a warrant.” 

Certainly opinion from the earliest times, as I 
have shown in my previous note, was fixed on 
Raleigh in this matter of tobacco; and Dr. Short, 
in 1750, says that — 

“ King James’s violent prejudices against all use of to- 
bacco arose from his aversion to Sir Walter Raleigh, its 
first importer into England, whom he intended a sacrifice 
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to the gratification of the King of Spain” [by betraying | lished about two years before. I have a copy of 


him }.— Dise., p. 253. ®| the Editio princeps: it abounds with similar 
And how sublime the death of this primitive | “abuse” of the weed. : 
smoker! — All this shows that the smoking of tobacco 





“ He was very cheerful the morning he died, ate his began with the wealthy, and was ridiculed by the 
breakfast, and took tobacco, and made no more of death | 0b; and was at length adopted by the mob — 
than if he had been to take a journey; and he left a great the usual process in all fashions. Such being the 
impression on the minds of those that beheld him.” — | case, what are we to think of the following tradi- 
CaLey. | tion in the county of Herefordshire, as given by 

After its introduction, in Portugal, Spain, Italy, | Sir John Hawkins, in his notes to The Complete 
and elsewhere, its use was entirely for medical | Angler” ? 
purposes — applied chiefly in the green state ; — | “In that county to signify the last or concluding pipe 
or merely for the purpose of ornament to the | that any one means to smoke at a sitting, they use the 
garden, as appears from Monardes, and the trea- | term a Kemble-pipe, alluding to a man of the name of 
tise by Dr. Everhard, before mentioned. Nay, Kemble, who, in the cruel persecution under the merciless 

he . . . bigot Queen Mary, being condemned for heresy to the 
even in 1565, Gesner, the Pliny of Germany, states stake, amidst a crowd of weeping friends, with the tran- 
that he only then learnt for the first time, from | guillity and fortitude of a primitive martyr, smoked a pipe 
Thevet, the Frenchman, that tobacco was used for | of tobacco.” — P. 254. 
smoking in America agp Med.). It was not 
before 1580 that smoking of tobacco became a 
fashion — and then “a foppery,” stigmatised by 
Ben Jonson and others, whose works are too 
easy of access to need quotation in “ N. & Q.” 

The English evidently took the lead in the adop- 
tion of the practice, under the auspices of Raleigh. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese were compara- 
tively late in courting the weed; indeed Oviedo 
states that from the first they were averse to it. 
In France it was first used in the shape of snuff, 
to cure Charles IX. of some ophthalmic disease ; 
but it was not before the reign of Louis XIIL. 
that tobacco as a luxury became in vogue — and 
then chiefly in the shape of snuff, and confined to, 
the “ petit peuple.” (Volt. Dict. Phil.) Smoking 
was introduced much later in France; and at 
first it was through long straws, terminated by a 
little chafing-dish of silver. It is easy to show 
that long after the introduction of the plant, the 
chief supplies were obtained from Virginia — as 
at the present time —for the consumption of 
Europe and Asia. 

Lobel, in his Hort. Kewensis, states that it was 

own in England in 1570; and this is probable, 
Ee I have seen an English treatise on the subject 

blished in 1565; but there is no evidence that 
it was used for any purpose but ornament or 
medicine. 

By all accounts the introduction of the practice 
of smoking was not only attended with vast ex- 
pense, literally costing its weight in silver (Alfred | 

r 





Now, whence could this admirable martyr have 
got tobacco in England, before the plant was even 
seen in Portugal* — and the very existence of 
which was only known to the learned readers of 
Columbus, the Monk Pane, or Oviedo? The 
plant was introduced into Portugal in 1559 — the 
persecution of Queen Mary was from 1555 to 
1558 —-and it could not have been even British- 
grown tobacco. What solution can we find for 
this problem ? Must it be in the words of Paley, 
in the face of other assertions: “ Solftion ? Sir, 
—the solution is that it’s a lie” — of Tradition. 
Of course, if true, it upsets all our dates as to the 
introduction and “early mention” of tobacco. I 
am told that not long ago a tobacco-pipe was 
found imbedded in a brick which was taken from 
a house built in the time of our Henry VIII. ; and 
Ewlia Effendi, in his curious Travels, tells us that 
in cutting through the wall of a Grecian building 
at Constantinople, built before the birth of Mo- 
hammed, a tobacco-pipe was found between the 
stones — nay more, it still retained the smell of 
the smoke! And in the Effendi’s opinion it incon- 
testably proved the antiquity of the practice! 
These assertions cannot be reconciled with the 
known facts of the subject ; and I will not trouble 
my readers with the vain conjectures put forth 
before ascertaining the facts themselves. Revert- 
ing, however, to our smoking martyr (in whom 
I feel much interest), did our ancestors, like the 
Indians and other ancient nations, delight in the 
inspiration of fume or smoke of some kind or 


ill says it i th its weight in gold), but ° ‘ lth 
pscrteh retten 3 ohapere 7 hick = hon Lpey phe another, according to their capabilities ? Indeed, 
| Hollinshed expressly says, — 


not excuse. Smokers were “ bull-ragged” with | 
the following choice epithets: “tippling To- | “For as the smoke [of the wood-fire, without a chim- 
bacconist,” “swaggering swill-smoke,” “sodden- | ney } in those days, was supposed to be a sufficient harden- 
headed Asse” “ fantasticall fool.” “a prover tall ing for the timber of the house, so it was reputed a far 

. se a ‘ RAS ao better medicine to keep the good man and his family from the 
strippling to play at Poope-Noddie,” i.e. a losing ah 

dive othe ued 

game, one who can convert “a shilling into ten [* This anachronism is elucidated in our 1* §. iii. 502. 


nee.” (Tobacco Tortured, a.v. 1616.) The To- | Kemble was implic: in Ti “ . 
F plicated in Titus Oates’s plot, and was 
| we Battered, by Joshua Sylvester, was pub- | hanged, not burnt. ] 
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quack and pose [catarrh}, wherewith, as then, very few 
were acquainted.” — Desc. of Brit., c. xvi. 

If they thus believed in the efficacy of wood- 
smoke, did our ancestors, in some parts of the 
o— really resort to the smoking of herbs in 
general, and of the dock in particular, as men- 
tioned sarcastically by Buttes, in my former ar- 
ticle? (ante, p. 363.) 

“ Dock-tobacco, friendly foe to rume.” 


I confess that much as I could wish to believe 
that our interesting martyr went to the stake with 
a pipe in his “smokie fist,” the fact is beyond my 
comprehension, Perhaps some of your antiqua- 
ries may be able to give some light to this smoke. 

Of course there is mention in the books of 
English tobacco; but this is only its name by 
naturalisation. It is the Nicotiana rustica, and, 
according to Parkinson, came originally from 
Brazil, probably the very species sent by Nicot 
into France — 

“Because the Portugalls and not the Spaniards were 
masters of Brasile at that time: the Indian names of 
Picielt and Perebecenue are more proper, as | take it, to 
the other Indian kinds. Wee doe usually call it in Eng- 
land, English Tobacco; not that it is natural of England, 
but because it is more commonly grown in every countrey- 
garden almost, and better endureth than the other. This 





kind of Tobacco . . . . is not thought so strong or so sweet | 
for such as take it by the pipe, and yet I have known Sir | 


Walter Raleigh, when he was prisoner in the Tower, 


make choice of this sort to make good tobacco of, which 
he knew so rightly to cure, as they call it, that it was | 


held almost as good as that which came from the Indies, 
and fully as good as any other made in England.” — 
Theatr. Bot., p. 712. ed. 1640. 


But the species taken to Italy by Santa Croce, 


as the original fathered by Nicot, and first intro- | 


duced into Portugal, is figured in the Herbario of 
Castore Durante, and it resembles the other va- 
rieties of the Weed, and not the N. rustica. It is 
at the head of his article on “ Tobacco” that Du- 
rante gives the short poem enumerating the sup- 
posed virtues of the plant, concluding with the 
compliment to Santa Croce, as quoted by Mr. 


Cuattstetn. The description of each plant in | 


his book is headed by a poetic summary of its 
respective virtues. (Herb., p. 227. ed. 1585.) 
Anprew STEINMETZ. 





HMlinar Pates, 


Chelsea Old Church. —I note, for the inform- 
ation of our metropolitan antiquaries, and the 
lovers of our national shrines, that this most in- 
teresting parish church is about to be “enlarged.” 
It is said that nothing shall be done to interfere 
with its “integrity.” I hope the result may prove 


so: but, thinking some may like to see the church | 


in its present state, I ask the insertion of this, and 
trust our antiquaries will keep an eye on the pro- 
gress made. x 


Herschel.—The following anecdote appears 
sufficiently interesting to be recorded in “ N. & 
Q ” 


“About the year 1760, as Miller (the organist, and 
afterwards historian, of Doncaster) was dining at Ponte- 
fract with the officers of the Durham militia, one of them, 
knowing his love of music, told him they had a young 
German in their band, as a performer on the hautboy, 
who had only been afew months in England, and yet 
spoke English almost as well as a native, and who was 
also an excellent performer on the violin; the officer 
added, that if Miller would come into another room this 
German should entertain him with a solo. This invita- 
tion was gladly accepted, and Miller heard a solo of 
Giardini’s executed in a manner that surprised him. He 
afterwards took the opportunity of having some private 
conversation with the voung musician, and asked him 
whether he had engaged himself for any long period to 
the Durham militia. The answer was, ‘Only from 
month to month.’ ‘ Leave them then,’ said the organist, 
‘and come and live with me. Iam a single man, and 
think we shall be happy together, and doubtless your 
merit will soon entitle you to a more eligible situation.’ 

“ The offer was accepted as frankly as it was made, and 
the reader may imagine with what satisfaction Dr. 
Miller must have remembered this act of generous feeling 
when he hears that this young German was Herschel the 
astronomer.” — The Doctor, ch. bxvi. 

An account of men of genius who have changed 
their original pursuits, and shown that not always 
“one science for one genius is fit,’ would be an 
interesting contribution. Cnartes Wr iz. 


To Slang: Origin of the Term.— The noun 
substantive — slang, means “ cant language:” as 
a verb, however, it signifies “to abuse” or “ use 
insulting language to.” I would suggest that, in 
the latter sense, it may have been first used by 
our military men in the time of Queen Anne, and 
that it not improbably was derived from the name 
of the Dutch General, Slangenberg, who was no- 
torious for his vituperative language and abuse, 
of Marlborough in particular; the consequence of 
which was, that he was ultimately removed from 
the command of the Dutch forces. . 

Henry T. Rivey. 


The Old Pine Trees of Westmoreland. — The 
following is an extract from a private letter by 
the poet Wordsworth : — 


“It is my opinion that these mountains were formerly 
covered in some places to their very summits with pines 
of that species [the Highland pine]; and when I was a 
boy, descendants of those aboriginals survived in several 
places near the yeomen’s cottages and substantial country- 
houses and halls; nor are they yet entirely extinct. The 
trees which I take to be the original pine in this countr 
discharge turpentine in greater quantities, and are muc 
redder in the bark than the others, The old pines which 
I have mentioned, as standing near houses, almost always 
grew in the shape of a tall—very tall—ship’s mast, with 
boughs only near the top, making a fine round head.” 
Cs. 
Early Mention of Laudanum. — 

“ There is a certaine kinde of compound called Laudant 


Il. G. D. | wee may be had at Dr. Turner's apothecary in Bishop- 
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gate streate; the virtue of it is verry soverraigne to miti- 
gate anie payne; yt will for a tyme lay a man in a sweete 
trans, as Dr. Parry told me he tryed in a fever and his 
sister Mrs, Turner in her childbirth.”— MS. Diary, 
Octob. 1601. 

Cu. Horrer. 


Curious Label Termination. — The label of one 
of the windows of High Wycombe Church is ter- 
minated, on either side, by rough carvings of 
workmen, their tools (as far as I could identify 
them), the mallet and chisel in their hands, and, 
in the grasp of one figure, the material on which 
he is employed. 


> . ‘“ Seae’ | 
We have heard often of so-called Apprentices | both very splendent and glittering; with a black line 


Columns:” can these roughly-carved, but ex- 
tremely expressive, faces be portraits of two of 
the carvers engaged on the church, to which, after 
the fashion of benefactors, they thus presented, 
and through which they immortalised, their own 
features? The church seems to have been 
erected in two distinct periods, the first Pointed, 
and Perpendicular, and in neither period was the 
edifice finished : the blocks, for the label termina- 
tion and other ornamentations, were in many 
cases left in rough, @ad so remain to this day. 
The characteristic pride of the good knight of 
those parts has, as in many other instances, con- 
siderably injured the beauty of the interior, by 
erecting a grand pew, raised on columns, and 
forcibly reminding one of the “royal box” at a 
theatre; which glorious example of the early 
“churchwarden” period of architecture hangs 
between chancel and nave, totally regardless of 
the “ vulgar herd,” who, sitting afar off, have of 
course no care to see what goes on in the chancel. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the better 

taste of our century will ere long vote it away. 
T. Harwoop Parrison. 





Queries. 


THE SALAMANDER. 


Has the belief which formerly prevailed re- 
specting the incombustibility of this creature any 
foundation in fact? Ihave always looked upon 
the statement as a myth, and should not have 
thought of propounding a Query on the subject, 
had [ not found, in turning over the pages of that 
charming book, The Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, the following extraordinary passage. The 
old metallurgist says : 

“When I was about five years of age, my father hap- 
pened to be in a little room in which they had been 
washing, and where there was a good fire burning: with 
a@ fiddle in his hand he sang and played near the fire, the 
weather being exceedingly cold. Looking into the fire, 
he saw a little animal resembling a lizard, which lived 
and enjoyed itself in the hottest flames. Instantly per- 
ceiving what it was, he called for my sister, and after he 
had shown ug the creature, he gave me a box on the ear: 


| I fell a-crying, while he, soothing me with his caresses, 
| said, ‘ My dear child, I don’t give you that blow for any 
| fault you have committed, but that you may remember 
that the little lizard which you see in the fire is a sala- 
mander; a creature which no one that I have heard of 
ever beheld before.’ So saying, he embraced me, and 
gave me some money.” 

In that erudite and entertaining work, The 
| Academy of Armory and Blazon, by Randle 
Holme, we have the following statement respect- 
ing the salamander : 

“ The salamander is a creature with four short feet like 


the lizard, without ears, with a pale white belly, one part 
of their skin exceeding black, the other yellowish green, 


going all along the back, having upon it little spots like 
eyes; (and from hence it cometh to be called a stellion, a 
creature full of stars,) the skin is rough and bald; they 
are said to be so cold that they can go through the fire, 
nay, abide in it, and extinguish it, rather than burn. I 
have some of the hair, or down, of the salamander, which 
I have several times put in the fire, and made it red-hot, 
and after taken it out, which being cold, yet remained 
perfect wool, or fine downy hair.” 

Unfortunately for the marvellous statement of 
Randle Holme, modern chemistry tells us that 
the terms “ salamander’s hair” and “ salamander’s 
wool” were applied to fibrous asbestus, from its 
incombustibility. Joun Pavin Patwies. 

Haverfordwest. 


Minor Queries. 


Burton's “ Philosophaster.” —In a Note to the 
Anat. Mel. parti. s. 2. m. 3. s. 15., Burton, while 
attacking (in Latin) many of the blemishes which 
in his day disfigured the system of education at 
Oxford, refers to a Latin Comedy written by him, 
under this name, and exhibited at Christchurch, 
Feb. 16,1617. Has this play ever been printed ; 
and if not, is the MS. known to be still in ex- 
istence ? Henry T. Rizey. 


Porpoises. — That porpoises were caught in 
numbers for the table in this country is clear. 
What plan was followed by the fishermen? Sir 
Amyas Poulett, Governor of Jersey, refers in a 
letter to a glorious catch of porpoises, but does 
not state the means used. G. R. L. 





Packyngton Tomkyns, Esqg.—Died at Bucken- 
hill Park, co. Hereford, Packyngton Tomkyns, 
Esq., J. P. for the county of Hereford. Can any 
of your west-country correspondents inform me 
of the position of the said park ? and also whether 
the family of Tomkyns still exists in the ome 


“The Etymologist." — Who is the author of 
the following : 

“The Etymologist, a Comedy, in Three Acts, 8vo., 
1785. Most humbly dedicated to the late Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s negro servant; to the august and learned body 
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of reviewers; to all the commentators that ever wrote, 
are writing, or will write on Shakspeare; and particu- 
larly to that commentator of commentators, the conjec- 
tural, inventive, and collatitious G. S., Esq.” [George 
Steevens. } 

X. 


H. Jesten, M.A,— Can any of your readers 
give me any account of H. Jesten, M.A., Master 
of the Royal Grammar School, Henley-on-Thames. 
He was author of a volume of Poems, published 
at Reading in 1790. X. 


Charles Davenant, L£.D.—TI should like to be 
informed by you, or one of your correspondents, 
whether the book bearing the following title was 
the veritable production of Dr. Davenant, the ce- 
lebrated author of the Essay on Ways and Means, 
or was intended as a satire upon his publications. 
It is not to be found under Dr. Davenant’s name 
in Watt’s Bibliotheca, or in the Bodleian Cata- 





logue; nor is it contained in Sir Charles Whit- | 


worth’s collection of his political and commercial 
works. 
“ New Dialogues upon the Present Posture of Affairs, 


Bank and East-India Company, and the Trade now 
Carried on between France and Holland. Vol. Il. By 
the Author of the Essay on Ways and Means. Lond., 
1710. 8vo.” 

The interlocutors in the Dialogues are Sir 
Thomas Double, Sir Richard Comover, and Mr. 
Trueman. 

Dublin. 


Quotation. — Can you oblige me by informing 
me whence the following quotation is taken : 


“The wisest man in a comedy is he that plays the 


who was appointed minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in Crown Court, Drury Lane, in the year 
1774. He died Nov. 5, 1785, being sixty years 
of age, and was buried in Bunhill Fields. Was 
he the author of the following work, which is 
mentioned in Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures, 
vol. ii. Appendix, p. 240. ? 

“The Complete Family Bible; or a Spiritual Exposi- 
tion of the Old and New Testament ; wherein each chapter 
is summed up in its context, and the sacred text inserted 
at large, with Notes, spiritual, practical and explan- 
sae: By the Rev. Mr. Cruden. Lenten: 1770. 2 vols., 

O10. 

Was he of the same family as Alexander Cru- 

den, the author of the Concordance ? C. & R. 


Brandon of Luchon: St. Viar.— May I make 
both a Note and a Query out of the following ex- 
tract from The Saturday Review of May 23, in a 
review of Les Eaux des Pyrénées, par H., Saine, 
Paris : — 

“ We regret to find no description of the very remark- 
able ceremony of the Brandon at Luchon, which takes 


| place at Midsummer. It is evidently a relic of that pri- 


@ the Species of Mony, national Debts, publick Revenues, | 


meval worship of the sun of which a remembrance is 
preserved in the Scotch word ‘Beltane,’ and in those 
fires which burn on the eve of the festival of St. John 
along the Bohemian hills. There may be, among the 
population of the Pyrenees and the Cantabrian Sierras, 
many curious customs of this kind which are not at all 
generally known. The Spanish Basques call Sunday 
‘ Astartea,’ a word in which it is easy to recognise the 


‘arseds, | Dame of the Syrian Venus. We dare say that a jealous 


investigator in those regions might find some amusing 
parallels to the story of St. Viar.” 


My Queries are :—1. Can any one furnish this 


| information about the Brandon of Luchon? 2, 
| Who was St. Viar, and what his story ? 


fool, for a man must be no fool to give a diverting repre- | 


sentation of folly.” 

I have long believed that I met with it in 
Bacon, but was surprised not to find it upon 
searching his Essays. E. D. 


Portrait of George IIT. —1 shall be glad of | 


any particulars enabling me to trace the history 
of a print I have lately met with. It is a finely- 
executed engraving, in mezzotint, of King 
George III., from some portrait painted, it would 
appear, during the latter period of that monarch’s 
life. His majesty is represented in a sitting pos- 
ture, the chair surmounted by an ornamental 
crown. He is dressed in a loose robe and velvet 
cap, and has a beard of considerable growth. 
There are other peculiarities which I need not 
indicate. 

Who painted this portrait, and by whom was it 
subsequently engraved? The copy before me 
has no margin. W. W. W. 


Tiverton. 


William Cruden. — We shall be glad of any in- 
formation respecting the Rev. William Cruden, 


CANTABRIGIENSIS, 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


Joan of Arc.— 

“ We are positively told that Joan of Arc was burnt by 
the English at Rouen in 1431, when it has been incontro- 
vertibly established, by ancient archives of that city, that 
on the Ist August, 1439, the council of the city of Rouen 
made her a gift of 210 livres, ‘for services rendered by 
her at the siege of the said city.’ So that the burning of 
Joan is a myth, invented by the French to blacken the 
English character, and transferred to our history as a 
fact by those authors who too credulously relied on French 
chroniclers.” — London Journal, March 14. 

In a note in the Annals of England (vol. ii. 
p. 48.), it is stated that Joan, having been taken 
by the Burgundians, then engaged in the siege of 
Compiegne (May 26, 1430), was by them “ sur- 
rendered for a sum of money to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, by (whose) direction she was, after a long 
and rigorous imprisonment, brought before an 
ecclesiastical tribunal, at which the Bishop of 
Beauvais presided, and was condemned to death 
as a sorceress. In consequence, she was burnt 
alive at Rouen, May 30, 1431.” 

How is it possible to reconcile these conflicting 
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statements? Can any of your readers refer me 
to the document spoken of as existing in the 
Rouen archives ? Ropert J. Aten. 


Croydon. 
Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots.— Can any 


of your readers versed in art afford me informa- 
tion where the full-length portrait fof Mary, en- 
graved for Pinkerton’s Scottish Portraits, after the 
plate in Montfaucon’s Monarchie Frangaise, may 
now be seen? ‘The queen is represented in a 
black slashed dress, leaning with her left hand on 
a chair. I have been informed that the original 
passed into the possession of an English collector. 
An extensive series of painted and engraved por- 
traits of Mary Stuart has been collected, and will 
soon be ready for inspection at the rooms of the 
Archeological Institute, 26. Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, The Prince Albert, and many distinguished 
possessors of portraits, have enriched the collec- 
tion, which promises to be even more interesting 
than the Stuart gallery formed last year at Edin- 
burgh at the meeting of the Institute. Any in- 
formation regarding portraits or miniatures, &e, 
of Mary will be thankfully acknowledged. 
Apert Way. 





Reigate. 


Trailing Pikes. — What is the meaning of trail- 
ing pikes ? M. A. Bau, 


Lords Spiritual.— Bishop Jewel (Jelf’s edition, 
vi. 216.) states that the consent of the Lords 
Spiritual is not required in Parliament, éven for 
laws affecting religion ; and that they were in fact 
excluded from a Parliament of Edward I. 

Have they ever been excluded under the reign 
of any later sovereign ? i. H. P N. 

Mumby, Alford. 


Quotations Wanted: “ The great Corrector,” §c. 
— From whence is the following quotation taken, 
referring to war: 


“ The great Corrector of Enormous times, 
Shaker of o’er-rank states, that heals with blood 
The Earth, when it is sick.” 
F, M. H. 





—_— 


Where shall I find the little poem commencing 
“ When in Golconda’s mine I lay.” 


T.C, 





Can you tell me who is the author of some lines 
beginning 
*] live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the Heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirits too.” 
Marte Srvarr. | 


Coal used by the Romans.— Did the Romans 
discover and make use of coal prior to their in- 
vasion of Britain ? W. Wiens. 


Field Marshal Robertson of the House of Stro- 
wan, and Sackville Duchess of Dorset. — Sir Alex- 
ander Robertson, a Cadet of the House of Strowan, 
was created a baronet Feb. 26, 1676, Lord Port. 
more in 1699, and in 1703 elevated to the Earldom 
of Portmore. He is represented as a man “of 
rare military genius.” 

He settled somewhere in the province of Hol- 
land, and assumed the name of Colyear, whilst his 
brother, Walter Philip, retained his patronymic of 
Robertson, and was known as Field Marshal Ro- 
bertson, and his daughter became the wife of 
Lionel Sackville, first Duke of Dorset; she was 
one of the Maids of Honour to Queen Anne, and 
first Lady of the Bedechamber, and Lady of the 
Robes, to Queen Caroline when Princess of Wales, 
and in 1727 Groom of the Stole to Her Majesty, 
It does not appear from any of the printed ac- 
counts I can find of the families of Robertson or 
Sackville who the Field Marshal Robertson mar- 
ried, 

If any of your readers should happen to know 
who was the mother of the Duchess of Dorset, 
and hew, and from what branch of the Robertsons y 


of Strowan the Earls of Portmore descended, they 
will oblige by communicating it. 8. E. G. 


Parapyclites—In a letter from Chester, in 1731, 
I find the following: “ We breakfast together on 
coffee and parapyclites.” Are these what are now 
known under the name of pikelets ? Isca. 


Lord Chief Justice Coke. — Arthur Coke, 2nd 
surviving son of the Lord Chief Justice, married 


| Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir George Walde- 


grave, and left issue two daughters and co-heirs. 
Can any of your correspondents give any in- 
formation as to the residence or time of death of 
Arthur Coke and his wife, or the same particulars 
respecting his co-heirs ? 5, E. G, 





Minor Queries With Answers, 


* Lathe” or “ Leth, and “ Rape,” their Size and 
Meaning ?—In the Theatre of the Empire of 
Great Britain, by John Speed, published in 1611, 
and in the map of Kent only, I see used lathe, 
instead of the more general division hundred. 
From its size on the map it appears to embrace 
many hundreds, Can any correspondent to “N, 
& Q.” inform me of its real size ? Also the mean- 


| ing of rape, as signifying a measurement, or por- 


tion of a county? Lathe or leth, and rape, are 
both Saxon terms. LenRr. 


{The five laths into which Kent is divided vary much 
in extent and in the number of hundreds respectively in- 
cluded inthem. The term is peculiar to Kent, as“ Rape” 
is to Sussex. It signifies an assembly. Lambard de- 
rives it from selaSian, to assemble together. Spelman 
defines Lathe, “est portio comitatus plures continens 
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hundredos, seu wapentachia, suoquo olim subaudiens ma- 
gistratui quem Ledgrevium appellabant.”— V. etiam 
Sandys, Cons. Kuncie, p. 56.) 


John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart.— 
Who are the “ John Sobieski” and “ Charles Ed- 
ward ” Stuart, authors of Lays of the Deer Forest, 
published by Blackwood in 1848? What is 
their history, and what foundations are there for 
the claims they seem to set up to be the descend- 
ants and representatives (?) of the “‘ Chevalier ?” 
Are they, or the “Louisa Sobieska” and the 
“Charles,” to whom the volumes of the “ Lays” 
are respectively dedicated, still living, and where ? 

Ruos Gwyn. 

[ We had always been led to believe that the celebrated 
inscription on the tomb of Cardinal York in St. Peter’s at 
Rome, announced an historical fact, “Here Ligs THE 
LAST OF THE Stuarts.” But in 1842 a mysterious per- 
sonage in the Highlands came forward to instruct his less 
learned countrymen in the mysteries of plaids and badges 
in a work entitled Vestiarium Scoticum, by John Sobieski 
Stuart. About thirty years ago, a description of the MS. 
of this work, with a transcript of a portion of it, was sent 
to the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, with a request 
that they would patronise its publication; and by their 
Secretary the specimen was placed in the hands of Sir 
Walter Scott. Sir Walter assured the Society that the 
style and dialect of the specimen shown him were a most 
feeble and clumsy imitation of the genuine writing of the 

eriod, and indignantly declared his conviction that the 
MS. itself must be an absolute fabrication. But it was 
not till the year 1847, that a more bold attempt was made 
to persuade the world that Charles Edward Stuart had 
left a legitimate male progeny. This was done in a work 
entitled Tules of the Century; or Sketches of the Romance 
of History between the Years 1746 and 1846. By John 





Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart. This led a writer | 
in The Quarterly Review to investigate the claims of | 


these two brothers to the illustrious peigree they 
had concocted, and by exposing their genealogical fic- 
tion, has clearly shown that these modern Pretenders are 
no other individuals than John Hay Allan and Charles 
Stuart Hay Allan. As the reviewer justly remarks: 
“ Now this is a serious matter. We are far from wishing 
to curb in any way the fancy of our historical novelists, 
or to examine too closely the actual existence of every 
knight or noble whom a writer of that class may present 
to us as achieving mighty deeds in the train of Philip Au- 
gustus or of Pedro the Cruel; but when we are told that 
a legitimate son of Charles Edward Stuart was alive as 
late as 1831, and that two of his sons are writing or edit- 
ing books in 1846, the truth or falsehood of such a state- 
ment concerns the history of our own time and country 
much too nearly to be so lightly disposed of.”— Quarterly 
Review, vol. 1xxxi. p. 57. See also Burke’s Romance of 
the Aristoeracy, vol. ii. p. 245.] 


The Hymn of Roland. — Hume, in his History 
of Harold, temp, 1088, says : 

“He (Duke of Normandy) ordered the signal of battle 
to be given; and the whole army, moving at once, and 
singing the hymn or song of Roland, the famous peer of 
Charlemagne,” &c, 

Where could I lay my hands on a copy of this 
“hymn or song” ? Grorce Luoyp. 

{Dr. Crotch printed a tune in the 3rd edition of his 
Specimen of Various Styles of Music, vol, i. p. 133,, as the 





——— $+ - 


“Cuanson RoLanp, sung by the Normans as they ad- 
vanced to the battle of Hastings,” which Mr. Chappell 
has reproduced in the 2nd vol. (p. 7.) of his Popular Music 
of the Olden Time; to which we beg to refer our corre- 
spondent for much curious information upon this point. 
The Chanson de Roland, edited by M. Francisque Michel, 
in 1837-8, from the original MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
is a metrical romance in praise of the hero of Boiardo 
Berni and Ariosto, and though it probably originated in 
the popular estimation in which the earlier song was held 
— from its length, about 4000 verses — to say nothing of 
its being a more recent composition, could not have been 
the song chanted by Taillefer, See also the Chanson de 
Roland printed in Histoire de la Poésie Scandinave, par M. 
Edélesland Du Méril. Paris, Svo. 1839. p. 484.] 


Quotation Wanted: “ Warms in the Sun,” §c. — 
Can any of your readers inform me where the 
following lines are to be found? I heard or read 
them when a child; and from their peculiar 
rhythm they have fixed themselves in my me- 
mory : — 

“ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” LI 


[These lines, corrected as we have printed them, will 
be found in Pope’s Essay on Man, bk, i. 1, 271-4. } 


Captain Ously.— Was the bold Capt. Ously, 
who tossed the Tory mayor of Scarborough in a 
blanket, fortunate in having a local historian to 
record the deed which Narcissus Luttrell reports ? 
Some write that he threatened only. G. R. L. 


[Thomas Aislabie, Esq., was appointed Mayor of Scar- 
borough by “the Regulators” sent by James II, to re- 
model corporations. He was the last mayor under this 
charter, and ended his career by the ceremony of being 
tossed in a blanket, on August 13, 1688. (MS. note. in 
Hinderley’s Scarborough, p.'1368., edit. 811° See’ tWo 
satirical songs on this memorable trgnsaction ‘in The 
Muses’ Farewell to Popéry aud Slavery}, 8vd.; 1690, én- 
titled “A New Song of the Mayor bing tossed in'-a@ 
Blanket, in the North” p.'57., and “Pumbambis ? oft 
North-Country Mayor,” p. 140-7] , > ae 


Fi. 

Sir Francis Knollys. —- Can you fayour me with 
information relative to the parentage, bjrth-plagg; 
&c., of Sir Francis Knollys, Tréasurer of Queen 
Elizabeth's Household, &c. ? ros SE wee 

[Sir Francis Knollys was son and heir of Robert 
Knollys, gentleman of the privy chamber to Henry VIIL 
Sir Francis was born at the family seat, Rotherfield Gray, 
near Henley in Oxfordshire, and educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. His first entrance at court was as gen- 
tleman-pensioner to Henry VIII. Under Edward VI. he 
distinguished himself so much by his zeal for the Re- 
formation, that he found it prudent to retire into Ger- 
many on the accession of Queen Mary; but upon her 
death he returned into England, and was sworn of the 
privy council to Queen Elizabeth, who afterwards made 
him her Vice-Chamberlain, Treasurer of her Household, 
and Knight of the Garter. He was nearly allied to Her 
Majesty by marrying her cousin-german, Catherine, 
daughter of William Carey, by Lady Mary Boleyne, 
sister of Queen Anne Boleyne. Ob, March 22, 1595-6. 
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Consult Birch’s Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, i.7.; Wood's 
Athene O-xon., i. 653.; and Burke’s Extinct Baronetage. | 


Charles I.'s Vow to restore Church Lands. — 
The late William Upcott, in his privately printed 
catalogue of his valuable MS. collections, gives 
the title of a remarkable paper written by 
Charles I., of which he had a transcript, but does 
not mention the source from whence he derived | 
it. It consists of a vow made by that monarch at | 
Oxford in 1646, to the effect that, if God restored | 
him to his throne, he would restore all impro- 
priations to the church, and give back to every 
see and capitular body the rents which had been 
unjustly transferred from them to the crown. 

In Upcott’s sale catalogue, June 22, 1846, I 
find no entry of this document. Can anyone in- 
form me into whose hands it passed, or from what 
source Upcott originally obtained his transcript ? 

A. Taytor, M.A. 

This important document is printed in the Appendix 
to Robert Nelson’s Address to Persons of Quality and Es- 
tate, 1715, and in Spelman’s History of Sacrilege, p. 170., 
edit. 1846. It is omitted in the first edition of the latter 
work, 1698, ] 


Bucellas Wine.— A Reaver will feel obliged 
if any one will inform him whence this wine de- 
rives its name ? 


{ Bucellas is the name of a vineyard in the neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon. } 


Lights offered after Childbirth.— Hume, .p. 
1087, speaking of the misunderstanding between 
William the Conqueror and Philip of France, 
says : 

“William, who was become corpulent, had been de- 
tained in bed some time by sickness; upon which Philip 
expressed his sugprise that his brother of England should 
be. so,long in being délivered of his big belly. The king 
sent bim word » ag soon as Hie was up, he would pre- | 
serit so many, lights at Notre Dame, as would, perhaps, 
give little pleasure to the King of France; alluding to the 
usual, practice at that. time of women after childbirth.” 

What practice is here alluded to by the his- | 
torign ? Georce Ltoyrp. 


rT was formerly a general custom for women in Eng- 

tiv bear ‘lights! when they were churched : a custom 
which probably originated in the offerings of candles 
alWays made on the festival of the Purification, which 
was commonly called Candlemas Day from the lights 
which were then distributed and carried about in proces- 
sion. See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ii. 43. et seq. 
ed. 1849. } 


Replies. 
GOOD FRIDAY BUNS. 
(2™ S. iii. 286. 397.) 

Receiving the “N. & Q.” of April 11 only now, 
and The Atheneum referred to unseen, this answer 
to Dr. GauntLett may be imperfect; and the 
more from my having nothing at hand to consult, 

The five (barley-loaves) is a mystical number, 





of Pagan origin and Christian contimuance. The 
circular form, and the cross, are phonetic of that 
Pagan race with whom the cross was a sign; from 
Asia, to Egypt, and Mexico. The word Pagan 
means anterior, foreign, and inhabitant. 

The offering, like the word, is of Central Asia ; 
addressed there to Ashtoreth, corrupted by the 
migrant Pheenician to Astarte; and elevated 
into the Queen of Heaven, as far as China on the 
one hand, and to Yucatan on the other: thus, 

,“ Ashtoreth, whom the Pheenicians called 

Astarte, Queen of Heaven, with crescent horns,” 
bore these from Turan, the land of the Bull, with 
equal appropriateness to Phenicia. The horns 
are, as a symbol, partly equivalent to the cross; 
but have their own peculiar sense, of wandering 
or wanderer (thus Horn-Fair; mercantile-sale). 
Astarte came from Actara, the Titanic Heaven of 
Hesiod and the Greeks; a fact which in modern 
times has so distressed Erskine and his followers, 
who abjure the Desatir on this ground. Hence 
came the Heifer Io, and the Ethiopians, to Africa; 
and the respectable Apis to Egypt, when once we 
give up the nonsense of its Autochthonic claims. 

* Bous, oblique boun” is both Greek and Tar- 
tar; in one dialect at least of Tongusian, Buriat, 
&c. Thence the direct form Bull; for how else 
supply the terminal Z? Greek and Latin have 
it not, and are but collateral derivations. I may 
add, that a scholar, to whom I showed some texts 
and translations of rock-inscriptions, at once re- 
marked, he “ now saw the origin of the Greek,” 
i.e. in the Tartar. 

The cross, thoth, of the mystics is found in 
Egypt and Yucatan, &c. This round cake, with 
across on it, was most certainly an offering in 
Mexico, though I cannot here refer to any au- 
thority. The linguistic phonetical system,—which 
alone and invariably solves every difficulty of all 
our unexplained derivatives and customs, — shows 
the bun and cross in the above two words as, ABAN- 
poninG sin. These Tartar forms, Yukajjir or 
Calmouk, might well coexist in America with the 
other Asiatic tongues — Toltek, Aztek, Iroquois, 
&c. ; and the seven sacred alphabets of Asia, ap- 
— in Stephens’s daguerreotypes of Yucatan. 

his thoth was the mystical dark-blue, symbol of 
fidelity, and Chaldaic. 

But is not the wine, strictly speaking, an as- 
sumption? Astarte probably might prefer this, 
with Dr. Gaunttett, if offered the choice; but 
Jeremiah, in ch. vii., speaks simply of “ drink- 
offerings” “poured out” “to other gods ;” twice 
the phonetic word or symbol, doun, as libations ; 
boon, as companion. 

Further: we can no more have “ cakes and 
wine” with Cain the sinner, than “cakes and ale” 
with the virtuous of Shakspeare. The word must 
be "5, piri; “ fruit of the ground,” as our trans- 
lation gives it, and nothing more. We know no- 
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thing in sacred history of wine until Noah, nor in 
rofane till Giamshid; the Assyrians in Persia. 
Cater probably than this, the Egyptian monarchs 
drank simply the expressed juice of the grape ; 
and Homer's gods, long after Bacchus, stuck to 
nectar. Giamshid’s wine was thought poison. 

Finally: what was the difference between pa- 
triarch and pagan, taking its proper sense, of 
elder, foreign, inhabiting cities, such as Cain 
built? Is there in learning or religion anything 
to disjoin the two, or to render Christianity itself 
a separation from Patriarchal revelation, instead 
of its complement and integral conclusion ? from 
when “in the beginning was the Word,” to when 
that “Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us?” 

To dissever the two is to contravene the text, 
disjoin the theocratic unity of system, and repel 
the indubitable evidences of ceremonials and rites 
existing previous to Christianity. These, resumed 
naturally and in justice to itself by the Church 
from the corruption of the Gentiles, overthrow in 
their collective testimony the feasible objection of 
the sceptics, that revelation was never made to 
the world at large, but only to a corner of it, 
Since the formule in question’ can be shown to 
have long lost their meaning in the tongues of 
the Gentiles, —witness the monstrous folly of the 
“Jewel in the Lotos,” or the Magyar sense of 
Terem Tatta,—and since it can be demonstrated 
that those formule preserve their sacred and pho- 
netic senses in the one language of the whole earth, 
how sound must be the phonetic system, how 
satisfactory the powers of that philology that thus 
can bring language as the tangible evidence of re- 
ligion ! 


Since writing the foregoing I found the miss- 
ing Atheneum, with H. C. B.’s communication, 
and need only add that the word bun signifies 
variously both breaking and eating, in Tartar 
tongues. Let the verbal resemblance of “ Easter 
and Astarte” pass for whatever it is worth; but 
“the common channel” and “symbolical dress” 
of “metaphysical ideas” are, most certainly in the 
present case, probably in all others, owing to their 
derivation from a single source; as above shown. 
Faber, whatever his errors of theory, did vast 
service to learning by those synthetical views of 
accumulated fact, which it is a pity Egyptian 
and Sanscrit scholars have not imitated, in their 
Sloughs of Despond. 

The round cake, an offering to idols, is literally 
80: buneka, deity-worship, in the oldest form of 
Tartar that I know, and also in the Mayu of Yu- 
catan. It is these cognate senses in collateral 
tongues, simple phonetics, that misled Faber, as 
attributes. To conclude: Christianity but reclaims 
the earliest forms of revelation. R. G. Pore. 

Swindon. 








The cross is manifestly designed as a symbol of 
Christ (x); and the practice is most probably bor- 
rowed from the bread of the Eucharist used by the 
Greek Church, which is impressed with the Greek 
cross; the Latin cross is not impressed on the 
Good Friday buns. 

In the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, the deacon 
invites the priest to divide the holy bread, who 
then “attentively and reverently divides it into 
four pieces,” saying : 

“ The Lamb of God is divided and parted — the Son of 
the Father— who is divided but not diminished, ever 
eaten and never consumed, but sanctifies the recipients.” 

The Roman Church only breaks a single wafer 
into three parts (Wheatly, vi. s.22.). The pass- 
over bread of the Jews has no impression of a 
cross, nor is there any evidence that the cakes 
(liba) offered to Diana or Astarte had any im- 
pression except a circle in the former case. The 
forms of Egyptian cakes may be seen in Kitto’s 
Bible, Jer. vii. 18. He thinks they probably re- 
semble those referred to in this text. 

T. J. Bucxron, 


. 


Lichfield. 


MUSICAL BACHELORS AND MUSICAL DOCTORS. 
(2™ §. iii. 48, 73. 115. 275. 354. 374.) 


In the Number for the 17th January for this 
year, a writer who signs “ M, A. Oxon.” asks for 
information on the degrees given by the Primate. 
His questions are, first, ‘* What gown or hood 
Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. are entitled to wear?” 
Secondly, “‘ What order of precedence they take 
with regard to University graduates?” And 
thirdly, for general information respecting Can- 
taur. degrees. In the Number for January 24th 
I raised the question whether the University mu- 
sical degree be legal or not. I contended no 
University has any right to make any statute or 
bye-law to the injury of the under-graduate, or to 
grant degrees, not honorary, without supplying 
education ; for the right to give the degree ws 
Sounded on the duty to afford the education, as the 
degree is the proof that the education has been re- 
ceived. I remarked, “ to supersede the education is 
to resign the degree, and no charter contemplates 
the banishment of any art from the University, and 
notwithstanding retaining the right to dispense 
symbols of proficiency in its study.” Again I 
asked, “‘ by what moral or legal right can an ex- 
aminer inquire into that over which the University 
has had no control, and of which it has no know- 
ledge? Isa degree so given consistent with the 
University charter, and would it meet with the 
approval of the Visitor, should the legal value of 
such degree be called in question?” In the 
Number for February 7th the University d 
was defended by a writer who signs the initials, 
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“ J. P., Lincoln's Inn,” and admits that at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge hitherto there had been no 
graduating school, and no board of examiners ; 
that the degree is not an honorary one, being the 
result of certificate and exercise without residence 
or examination, and therefore resembling degrees 
from Giessen or Géttingen, Universities which 
act upon certificates and exercises without resi- 
dence or examination. M.A., Oxon. also follows 
J. P., and observes that my remark on the want 
of musical education in the Universities is per- 
fectly just, and that the present Professor is 
doing all in his power to remedy this defect. 
Mar. Jess, in the Number for May 9, contends 
that the power of the University to grant the 
degree, though improperly exercised, is in itself 
legitimate. He admits that although hitherto the 
education has been very defective (education 
there was none), he does not see how it is either 
anomalous or illegal, and asks how I support my 
proposition that “to supersede education is to re- 
sign the degree ;" and he requests to be informed 
of the ground I take in maintaining the remark, 
“by what moral or legal right can an examiner 
inquire into that over which the University has 
no control, and of which it has no knowledge?” 
I cannot claim any originality in these arguments. 
They are not mine. It must be in recollection 
that some time ago there appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Review some spirited articles on the Uni- 
versity degrees, and these articles have been very 
enerally attributed to a distinguished scholar now 
high in Her Majesty's Council. That which Ser- 
geant Miller, Dr. Monk, Mr. Heywood, and other 
writers bad advanced with respect to University 
degrees, the writer in this review concentrated in 
his happiest. manner, and thereby drew such at- 
tention to the grievance that steps have been 
taken for its amelioration. It was argued that 
“the degrees were solemn testimonials that the 
graduate had accomplished a regular course of 
study in the public schools; had been exercised 
and examined ; that the University afforded the 
education, and certified by grant of faculty that 
this education had been effectually received.” 
That although degrees are ostensibly accorded in 
all the faculties, they are now empty, or rather 
delusive distinctions. Of ten degrees granted in 
Oxford, nine are in law and reason utterly worth- 
less. The Law degree is conferred without in- 
struction or examination; the Physician is turned 
loose on society with odious privileges, without 
education or guarantee for his skill. (Miller and 
Monk.) Although with respect to Law and 
Physic this state of things has been altogether 
changed, yet with respect to Music little or nothing 
that I am aware of has been done at Cambridge. 
At Oxford the appointment of a Music Professor 
at a salary of 250/. per annum, and also the recog- 
nition of a Choragus, and further, the creation of 
a new Officer in the person of the Coryphzus, are 








facts of a certain interest, the issue of which all 
lovers of music await with more or less curiosity. 
Mr. Jens will be so kind as to recollect that 
public education is ordered by statute, maintained 
by lectures, and that the scholars are subject to 
the tuition of some master of the schools, and that 
“the sphere of examination for degrees is neces- 
sarily correlative to the sphere of instruction, for the 
examiner has no right to seek into what he knows 
has never been taught.” Ido not quite understand 
whether Mz. Jess considers the University mu- 
sical degree to be honorary or not. One thing is 
clear, if it be not an honorary degree the Univer- 
sity is acting contrary to its charter and its sta- 
tutes in granting such degree, whilst it refuses to 
afford the education. Without education under 
the Professor, the Choragus, and the Coryphzus, 
— without the advantage of their direction, con- 
trol, and knowledge,— see what a situation any 
student seeking a degree may be placed in. For 
instance, an under-graduate might be sent abroad 
and placed under a great master, and his parents 
having spent something like a thousand pounds in 
his education, send him on bis return to Oxford, 
and the issue would in all probability be a return 
to his father’s house minus his reputation and the 
degree he sought. Let it be supposed that Pro- 
fessor Ouseley still adopts the class-book of Dr. 
Crotch, and that Drs, Corfe and Elvey think with 
him on this matter. I affirm most solemnly that 
any well-taught student would laugh in the faces 
of the examinators; for how is it possible to adopt 
such teaching as the following ? 

1. “ Melody is a succession of single notes, but 
in scientific music it is considered as forming the 
accompaniment, or else the bass of some harmony 
either expressed or understood.” 

2. “ Harmony is a succession of chords.” 

3. “Some successions have become obsolete ;” 
and after giving examples of such successions 
(every one of which Meyerbeer uses), he adds, 
“these are peculiar to ancient music, and to be 
avoided, unless writing in the Church style.” 

4. “ Progressions from F to E, E to D, D to 
C, are only fit for Church music.” “ Rubbish may 
be shot here!” 

5. “ The principal use of the study of harmonics 
is, that they constitute the scales of the trumpet 
and horn.” 

6. “The themes of old Church musie are sub- 
lime, and are probably fragments derived from 
the temple worship of the pagans.” 

Of course I am aware of all that Wood and 
Fuller have written, and that the ancient faculty 
of Arts consisted of the Trivium (Grammar, Logic, 
and Rhetoric), and of the Quadrivium (Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music), making, 
as they were called, the seven liberal arts. I find 
the following in my note-book: “ Degrees were 
formerly given in Logic, Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Geometry, and in each particular art, but the 
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Master of Arts became in time the highest de- 
gree;" but I have unfortunately omitted to 
record the authority. The four dresses of the 
D.D. I extracted from Ackerman. (See Univ. 
Camb., vol. ii. p. 312.) An upright cap, whe- 


ther of three or four corners, when turned into | 


a trencher, flattened d la Gibus, becomes four- 
cornered. No pricst ever wore a four-cornered 
eap; our dignified clergy wear the rose and 
shovel, which no doubt springs from the three- 
cornered, The Mus. Doc, wears a cap, not a 
trencher. The sub-tunica, sottana, or soutane, 
worn under the pallium, or gown, is not extinct 
in this country. If Mr. Jess will walk to New- 
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gate Street, and turn aside into the ground where | 
formerly stood the Monastery of Grey Friars, he | 


will see from sixteen hundred to two thousand 
lively legs of all sizes, and yet all lay legs, dis- 
porting themselves under the yellow soutane. 
Doctors in Law and Physic wear a scarlet gown 
with subtunic of scarlet cloth faced with fur. 
Did not the ancient philosophers wear the sub- 
tunic under the pallium? and surely Mr. Jess 


will not contend that the castrati in the Cappella | 


del Coro at Rome did not wear the purple sot- 


tana, or that all the singers now there, and who | 
wear this robe, are priests, or ever intend to be | 


priests. Mr, Jepo observes, “ As to the soutane 
or cassock . . . laymen have no right to it.” 
Whilst writing on the sottana or soutane, I never 
dreamt of confounding this robe with the sable 
cassock which our dignified clergy have turned 
into an apron. But the cassock, easague or ho- 
queton de guerre (see Nicot’s Thrésor de la Langue 
Frangoise), was the upper garment, or loose cleak 
or coat used by soldiers. ‘Thus Parolles, in Ad's 
Well that Ends Well, when describing the strength 
of the enemy, says: 

“The muster file, rotten and sound, upon my life 
amounts not to 15,000 poll; half of the which dare not 
shake the snow from off their cassocks, lest they shake 
themselves to pieces,” 

On this passage Steevens writes that the “cassock 
was a horseman’s loose coat, and in this sense is 
the word used by writers of the age of Shak- 
speare.” 


Singer also, in a note on this passage, | 


refers to the Thrésor de la Langue Francoise for a | 
| plinth had been cut off to make the monument fit 


very curious description of the casaqgue, and adds, 
“there was a plebelan cassock, or gaberdine, worn 
by country people, which is remarked upon both 
by Nicot and Cotgrave.” See also Fairholt Ox 
Costume, who, I think, confirms my opinion that 
the bands are the representative of the collar; 
but he calls the soutane, a white woollen cassock 
worn by priests under the rochet. The short cas- 
sock, or black silk apron, of our priests, has been 
noticed in “N. & Q.,” (see 2™ S, ii. 411.516.) I 
have now, I believe, answered all Mr. Jexn’s 
Queries. The matter of examination and examin- 
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A writer who signs Quarens complains that 
I have not answered the question, “ What is the 
habit or costume in which Mus. Doc. Cantaur. 
receives this degree ?” No such question was ever 
asked. He complains, furthermore, that I have 
not performed the promise made in my commu- 
nication (axle, p.73.). If he read the communi- 
cation he remarks upon, I think he will find I 
have done so. Hi. J. Gauntiers, 

Powys Place, 





GRAVESTONES AND CHURCH REPAIRS. 
(2™ §. iii. 366.) 


The article on “Gravestones and Church Re- 
pairs,” is on a subject which it would be very 
desirable should be followed up by some one 
capable of giving the legal view of the subject. 
The mania (for I ean call it nothing else) for 
church-beautifying is being so recklessly earried 
out, that it behoves all persons now, previous to 
putting up expensive testimonials to their friends, 
to learn first what powers they possess for their fu- 
ture preservation. A few years since I paid a visit 
to the Abbey Church, Bath, where many years be- 
fore two of my relations’ brothers had, at a few 
years’ interval, been interred. On entering the 
church, in a very narrow entrance passage, my eye 
was caught by a mural tablet to the memory of the 
one who died first; and as I was wondering who 
could have chosen such a place to put a monu- 
ment, I saw at a few feet distance a tablet to the 
other brother, the inscription running: “ Sacred 
to the memory of the brother of the above,” &e.,— 
the tablet above being to a person no way con- 
nected with the family. On mentioning this to 
the person showing me the church, I was told it 
was an oversight; that the tablet had been in the 
chancel, from which all monuments had been 
removed, as they had been generally from all 
parts of the church, and had been placed thickly 
in all the passages, on the staircase, and symmetri- 
cally up to a given height down the nave. On 
admiring one of the monuments in the latter situa- 
tion, and being desirous to find the sculptors’ 
names, I was told it was probably lost, as the 


into a given space; and this had been done 
generally. 

Subsequently, on mentioning these facts to a 
gentleman in Bath, and asking if there was any 
authority for such a procedure, he stated that 


| some weeks previous, having occasion to visit a 


farmer on the hills, he found the farm-yard full of 
old gravestones, tablets, &c.; and on asking the 
farmer if he had turned stone-mason, was told 
they were old gravestones, moriuments, &c., taken 
out of the Abbey Church when repaired ; and that 


ation papers must await a distinct and future reply. | he was told he might have them if he would be at 
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the expense of removing them, which he under- 
took to do, intending to make stone dykes with 
them. As no one, certainly not a stranger in a 
parish, can put up a monument without paying a 
fee to the incumbent, and in one case I know of 
1001. being asked and paid, it does seem a great 
injustice that any future incumbent may, with the 
consent of the churchwardens, confiscate the tablet 
or remove it at their pleasure ; and if this is the 
case, the sooner the public are made aware of it 


the better. G. C. R. 


EDUCATION OF THE PEASANTRY. 
(2™ §. iii, 87. 279. 335.) 


Doubtless the following is the case to which 
Vrran Ruecep refers : 


“ Taking the Wall Side.—On Saturday [26th Dec., 
1841], at the Kensington Petty Sessions, Mr. James Pou- 
part, residing at Fulham, appeared before the magistrates, 
charged with having assaulted Mr. Vincent Austin, under 
the following circumstances. The complainant stated, 
that as he was returning from town to Fulham, and was 
passing over Stanford Bridge, with his right hand to the 
wall, he met the defendant about the middle with his 
left hand to the wall. Seeing the defendant intended 
taking the wall side of him, he (complainant) said to him, 
*You are on the wrong side;’ 
*I always take the wall.’ Complainant told him he al- 
lowed no person to take the wall of him when he was on 
his right side, and he stood still; on seeing which de- 
fendant said, ‘Then I'll go back again,’ and he turned 
round, keeping close to the wall right in front of com- 
plainant. On reaching the end of the bridge the com- 
plainant took the opportunity of passing the defendant on 
the wall side, and, in doing so, slightly brushed against 
him, when the defendant raised a walking-stick he had 
in his hand, and struck him a violent back-handed blow 
across the left arm, the effects of which he still felt. The 
defendant did not deny the main points of the case, but 
declared the complainant, in passing him, instead of 
ay brushing him, had forcibly ejected him into the 
road, for which he struck him, and said he never knew 
there was a right and wrong side to a footpath. The 
Bench said that it was an old-established rule that pe- 
destrians should always have their right hand to the 
wall, and equestrians their left. It was an ancient 


when defendant replied, | 





somewhat extended scale to accommodate the 
light and heavy traffic. R. W. Hacxwoop, 





Replies ta Minar Queries. 


S. P., Author of “The Loves of Amos and 
Laura” (2™ §, iii. 407.) — A correspondent in- 
quires who was the S. P., author of The Loves of 
Amos and Laura, a poem, 12mo., 1619. 

I conjecture, or rather feel a confident persua- 
sion, that these letters are the initial letters of the 
name of Samuel Page, of whom Meres, in 1598, 
says that he was “among the best writers of love 
elegies ;” and Ant. Wood, that “in his juvenile 
years he was accounted one of the chiefest among 
our English poets to bewail and bemoan the per- 
plexities of love in his poetical and romantic 
writings.” 

He was a Fellow of C. C. Coll., Oxford, was in 
orders, and had the living of Deptford. Wood 
speaks of several sermons and tracts of his, but 
does not specify any of the lighter pom of 
his pen; and even Dr. Bliss, rich as he is in know- 
ledge of this kind, says, “ I fear that all his efforts 
in this species of composition are now buried in 
obscurity.” (Ath. Oz. ii. 426.) 

A writer of this name has verses in The Odcom- 


| bian Banquet ; and, query, if he is not the S. P. 


| Branch ? 





| 
| 


who joined in the celebration of Dame Helen 
Joseru Hunter. 


Sir William Keith (2™ §. iii. 266.) — Mr. 
Wermore is mistaken in supposing Sir William 
Keith, Governor of Pennsylvania, to have been of 
the Powburn family, on a member of which, 
James Keith of Powburn, a baronetcy was con- 
ferred June 6, 1663. Sir William was great- 
grandson of Sir William Keith of Ludquharne or 
Ludquhairn, in Aberdeenshire, created a baronet 
of Scotland, with a grant of lands in New Scot- 
land, to be called the barony and regality of Lud- 
quhairn, July 28, 1629, and descended from the 
Keiths of Inverugy, an ancient cadet of the 


custom, the observancapf which induced good order in | hereditary Great Marischals of Scotland. He 


crowded thoroughfares, and tended to prevent confusion. 
They were astonished that defendant should plead igno- 
rance of such a custom; but as the object of complainant 
appeared to be only to maintain his rights, they thought 
a fine of 5s. with costs would be sufficient.” — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, Jan. 2, 1841. 

The new rule referred to by Suanxs’ Mare, as 
earried out on London Bridge “in order to 
facilitate the crowded traffic” (2™ S. iii. 319.), 
was adopted in 1854-5 on the recommend- 
ation of Mr. Thomas Page, the engineer for the 
New Bridge at Westminster, who was called in by 
the City authorities to report on the state of the 
bridge, &c., in 1854; and it may be as well to 
note that in the design for the new structure at 
Westminster, a similar provision is made on a 





was succeeded by his son, Sir Alexander, second 
baronet, and he again by his son, Sir William, 
third baronet, of Ludquhairn, whose son, Sir Wil- 
liam, the fourth baronet, possessed very little of 
an estate encumbered by the improvidence of his 
immediate progenitors. He was appointed early 
in the eighteenth century, and it may be in the 


| lifetime of his father, who was alive in 1710, Go- 


vernor of Pennsylvania*, and there issued from 
the London press in 1738: 
“The History of the British Plantations in America, 





* In the Scots Courant, No. 1707, is the following no- 
tice: “ London, Oct. 20, 1716. Alexander Keith, Esq., is 
set out for Pennsylvania, where he is appointed Go- 
vernor.” Js Alexander a mistake for William? 
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with a Chronological Account of the most remarkable 
Things which happen’d to the first Adventurers in their 
several Discoveries of that New World. Part I., Contain- | 
ing the History of Virginia, with Remarks on the Trade 


= Commerce of that Colony. By Sir William Keith, 
art.” 

Sir William afterwards became Surveyor-Ge- 
neral of the Customs in America, and died No- 
vember 18, 1749, in the Old Bailey; but whether 
this was a street or the prison of that name does 
notappear. His son, Sir Robert, the fifth baronet, 


was successively an officer in the Russian, Prus- | 


sian, and Danish services, in which last he became 
Major-General, and Governor of Rheinsburg, in 
Jutland, where he died February 14,1771. He 
married * at Berlin, December 11, 1750, the only 
daughter of Privy Councillor Von Suhn, by whom 
he had two sons, Frederick William and Robert 


George. I am ignorant of what became of them, | 


or how long the male representatives of the family 


continued. R. R. | 


Epitaph (2™ S. iii. passim). —On a plain slab, 
in a graveyard in Otsego county, New York, 
there is an inscription, of which, says the Boston 
Morning Post, the following is a correct copy : — 


“Joun burns.” 
And the writer thus continues : 


“ Most men suffer enough above ground without being 
bunglingly abused, post mortem, in ill-written inscriptions 
which were at least intended to be civil. 

“ We suppose the words were simply intended to re- 
cord the man’s name; but they look marvellously like a 
noun substantive coupled with a verb in the indicative 
mood; and affording a sad indication that—John burns. 
There is no hint that John deserved the fate to which he 
appears to have been consigned since his decease, and we 
can only say as we read the startling declaration, we 
should be very sorry to believe it.” 

W. W. 


Malta. 


Fumadoes (2™ §. iii. 368.)—Properly speaking, 
I believe fumadoes are smoked pilcharde. A large 
number of these fish are smoked expressly for ex- 
portation to Roman Catholic countries, and Spain 
mm particular, and a great trade is carried on in 
Cornwall with them. ‘The name fumadve has been 
vulgarised into “fairmaid,” which is now the 
general term used. This is a curious and inter- 
esting case of etymology. Henri. 


The “ Widkirk Miracle Plays” (2™ S. iii. 407.) 
— These early plays are to be found in a volume 
of the Surtees Society’s publications for 1836, 
called the Townley Mysteries, 8vo. 15s. In the 
preface to the volume it will be seen that “ Wid- 





* In the notice of this marriage in the Scots Magazine, 
he is called “ The Chevalier Keith, eldest son of Sir Wil- 
liam Keith, of Ludquhairn, deceased, and nephew of Field 
Marshal Keith ;” which last is clearly a mistake. 


kirk” is a misnomer for Woodkirk, near Wake- 
| field, Yorks., where there was a cell of Augustinian, 
or Black-Canons, and it was supposed that here 
was found the manuscript containing these plays, 
| which afterwards came into the possession of the 
Towneley family, but when is not known. 

Frep. Bou. 


York. 


Henry Atherton (2 §., iii. 407.) — Henry 
| Atherton, M.D., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
commenced his career as a physician in Cornwall, 
but soon removed to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
on August 17, 1682, was appointed to the office 
of Town's Physician there. Vide Brand’s New- 
castle, vol. ii. p. 363. He was the author of a 
work now before me: 

“The Christian Physician, by Henry Atherton, M.D. 
‘Solus homo Sapientia instructus est ut Religionem solus 
| intelligat et hac est hominis atq; mutorum vel precipua 
vel sola distantia.’-—Lact. de Ira Dei. London, Printed 
| by T. James for William Leach at the Crown in Cornhill, 
1683.” 12mo, pp. 295. 

This work is dedicated to John, Earl of Radnor, 
Viscount Bodmin, Baron of Truro, Lord President 
of his Majesties most honourable Privy Counsel. 

Morton, in his Pyretologia Pars altera, p. 509. 
gives a case of small-pox from Dr. Atherton’s 
pen, dated Newcastle, Nov. 22, 1693. 

W. Monk, M.D. 


Marriot, the great Eater (2™ S. ii. 6. 31.) — 


“Ben Marriot, 1717, Feb. 14. Dy’d about 40 years 
since, his appetite extraordinary from his birth, and 
suck’d his mother and 4 a doz. nurses dry, when if for no 
other reason they wean’d him, and no other of the chil- 
dren of w** he was the youngest were treated w* this 
voracity. The prudent mother took care that this young 
Benjamin had ten times as much as the rest, yet he prac- 
tis’d the rule of physicians to rise with an appetite; as he 
encreas’d in years, so did he in stomach, so that at 15 he 
could master a Turkey at a meal, and proportionable 
bread,” &c. — Sloane MS., 4245. 


Cx. Horrer. 

Anthony Higgens (2™ S. iii. 407.) — Anthony 
Higgens, Dean of Ripon, was the second son of 
Thomas Higgens of Manchester, “ occupier,” and 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of George Birch of 
Birch, co. Lanc., gent. 

The following abstract of the will of Thomas 
Higgens the father will supply to Paronce some 
of the antecedents required. It bears date Janu- 
ary 18,1555, and was proved at Chester. He de- 
scribes himself as “‘ Thomas Hygen of Manchester, 
occupier,” and gives directions for his interment 
within Jesus’ Chapel, in the parish church of 
Manchester. He names Elizabeth, his now wife ; 
“ Roberte Hygen, my brother, and his wiffe ; An- 
thony Hygen, my brother; Thomas Hygen, my 
eldest sone; Anthonye Hygen, my second sone ; 
George Hygen, my third sone; Edward Hygen, 
my fourth sone; Elizabeth, my daughter; John 





Higgen, my godson; my brother-in-law, George 
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Byrche ; my brother-in-law, Thomas Byrche, 
ent.; Robert Becke to have the custody of 
Thomas my son until he come of age; George 
Byrche, mercer, to have the custody of my son 
George; Elizabeth my wife to have the custody 
of my daughter. Robert Becke and George 
Byrche aforesaid, my executors ; Thomas Byrche, 
gent., Edward Rediot, Miles Gylsford, and An- 
thony Hygen, supervisors.” 

In 1575 he is a legatee under the will of his 
uncle William Birch, “pastor of Stanhope in 
Weardale,” co. Durham, and first Wa:den of 
Manchester after the Reformation; and he is 
also named as joint-executor in the will of 
George Birch of Birch, gent., dated July 28, 
1611, to whom, as “ Mr. Deane of Ripone,” there 
is a bequest of “one gowne, and clothe to cover 
the pulpitt wall.” Of his connexion with the 
Cecil family I know nothing; but should Pa- 
TONCE succeed in establishing any such connexion 
I should be glad to be made acquainted with it. 

Joun Booxer. 

Prestwich. 


Naked-Boy Court, &c. (2™ S. iii. 254, 317.) — 
I have more than once heard the dark red wall- 
flower called Bloody Warrior in Norfolk. Sir 
J. E. Smith (a Norwich man) calls the Cheiran- 
thus Cheiri “the bloody wallflower of our 
gardens,” English Flora, Cheir. fruticulosus. In- 
deed, about nine per cent. of Barnes’ Dorsetshire 


words are in common use in Norfolk; and Wil- | 


braham remarks the same thing with respect to 
Cheshire words. I would extend my suggestion 
by deriving St. Mary Matfelon, now called White- 
chapel, from the Centaurea Scabiosa, or knapweed, 
the Matfellon of our old herbalists. Saffron Hill, 
Garlickhythe, &e., most probably took their names 
from the sale of those articles there. N. Bailey, 
rddroyos, derives Gracechurch Street “ of a grass 
(i.e. herb market) anciently kept there,” which 
does not seem very probable. E. G. R. 


Bleeding Heart Yard (2™ 8. iii. 254. 317.) — 
Why “ Heart” instead of “ Hart,” as in the London 
Directory ? May the court not have derived its 
name from some ancient hostel to which it was 
attached? Ifs shape and general appearance, 
even at the present day, suggest such a derivation. 
“The Bleeding Hart” is the sign of at least one 
tavern in London, and is not infrequent in the 
provinces, A. CHALLsTETH. 


Gray's Inn. 


Solomon's Seal (2™ 8. iii. 291.) — The figure 
called the Seal of Solomon is often engraved in 
the bottom of a drinking cup among the Maho- 
metans. It is like a star; two equilateral tri- 
angles intersecting each other ; which the berry of 


the flower, which bears the same name, is like. 
Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 





* Pupilla Oculi” (2™ §. iii. 389.) — 

“ Llanddeiniol Fab, Deiniolen, in Anglesea, 
Llanddeiniol or Carrog, Deiniol, in Cardiganshire. 
Bangor Fawr, Deiniol, in Carnarvonshire. 
Llanddeiniolen, Deiniolen, in the same county. 

Deiniol in Flintshire. 
Deiniol in Denbighshire. 
Deiniol in Herefordshire. 
Llanfor, Mor and Deiniol, in Merionethshire. 
Llanuwehllyn, Deiniol, in the same county. 
Ytton, or Llanddeiniol, Deiniol, in Monmouthshire. 
Churches dedicated to St. Daniel in Wales.” 

From Rees’s Essay on the Welsh Saints, Appx. m1. 

See also pp. 192. 206. 258, 281. 
J.C. Jd. 


“ Times’” Articles (2™ S. iii. 407.)—If G. P. 
will send me his name and address (or the latter) 
I shall be happy to lend him the “ magnificent 
literary article in The Times” upon Oliver Crom- 
well. Like G. P., I greatly admired the paper ; 
and was induced, as is my wont, to cut it out, and 
add it to my other literary treasures. 

E. J. Sage. 


Upper Holloway, N. 





| The article on Cromwell appeared January 4, 
| 1855. It was headed “Carlyle’s Cromwell and 
| Guizot’s English Republic and Cromwell.” 

H. G. D. 


Casa Bianca (2™ §. iii. 248. 414.) —As the ac- 
count of the death of the younger Casa Bianca is 
| given by Alison in his description of the battle of 
| the Nile, and as the authority of a received his- 
| torian is certainly more satisfactory than that of 
| a compiler of anecdotes (I refer to the Percy 
Anecdotes), I subjoin the extract containing the 
| information which I think your correspondent re- 
| quires : — 

“ Casa Bianca, captain of the ‘Orient,’ fell mortally 
wounded, when the flames were devouring that splendid 
vessel; his son, a boy of ten years of age, was combating 
beside him when he was struck, and, embracing his 
father, resolutely refused to quit the ship, though a gun- 
boat had come alongside to bring him off. He contrived 
to bind his dying parent to the mast, which had fallen 
into the sea, and floated off with the precious charge: he 
was scen after the explosion by some of the British 
squadron, who made the utmost efforts to save his life; 
but in the agitation of the waves following that dreadful 
event, both were swallowed up and seen no more.” 


Fras. W. Rowsetn. 


Admiralty. 


Musical Acoustics (2™ §. iii. 409.) —Mr. Green- 
woop is informed there is no work of any real 
value which treats of harmony and acoustics, ex- 
cept that of Mr. D. C. Hewitt published in 1828. 
The articles in the Penny Cyclopedia are perhaps 
the best of its kind, to which let me add the new 
| edition of the little book by General Thompson. 
| But all these sorts of treatises proceed on the prin- 
ciple that we may lengthen or shorten a string 
| where we please, or cut off here and there, and call 
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the remnant an harmonic. 
generates other than prime harmonics, or its oc- 


taves, thirds, fifths, and sevenths ; and chromas of | 


these sounds? It is the height of absurdity to talk 
of seconds, fourths, and sixths, as generated from 
any key tone. The key sound, its fourth and its 
fifth, generate the scale; and it requires these 
three sounds to make the major and minor scales. 

H. J. Gauntrert. 


Aurea Catena Homeri (2™ §. iii. 63. 81. 104. | 
| 


158. 295.) — 

“ Nota est sententia, omnia elementa ex se invicem gene- 
rari, per rarefactionem et condensationem : ita ut venuste 
Anacreon : 

“* Et Terra nigra potat, 
Potantque Ligna terram, 
Potatque Pontus auras, 
Sol potat ipse Pontum, 
Ipsumque Luna Solem.’ 


“Terra igitur rarefacta alit aquam; hec atrem; ille 
ignem, id est ethera; ether corpora stellarum ; et vicissim 
hee vapores aliquos exhalant, qui condensati descendunt, 
augentque atrem, ut hic aquam, et hee terram. Mira 
et suavi diving Providentiz ratione, 

- . . alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.’ 


“ Atque hee est illa Catena Homerica, aut potius Pro- 
phetica, indicata Hose cap. ii. v. 21. et 22. Nec adeo 


absurdi vetustissimi sapientes Egyptiorum, qui teste | 


Lucano, 1. 10., 


- + » * Oceano pasei Pheebumque polumque,’ 
crediderunt. : Credidit etiam Ambrosius,” etc. — S. Jere- 
mie Virgo vigilans, et olla succensa, etc., illustrata a Joh. 
Henrico Ursino. Norimberg, 1665. 

The passage in Hosea is — 

“ And it shall come to pass in that day, I will hear, 
saith the Lord, I will hear the heavens, and they shall 
hear the earth; and the earth shall hear the corn, and 
the wine and the oil; and they shall hear Jezreel.” 


A. CHALLsSTETH. 
Gray’s Inn. 


The Golden Chain of Jeremy Taylor. — Your 
correspondent E:rionnacn, whose wealth in 
Golden Chains is remarkable, may not be dis- 

eased to add another to his store. I have 

fore me a small 18mo. volume, printed by Tho. 
Norris at the Looking-Glass on London Bridge, 
1719, entitled, — 

“A Golden Chain to link the Penitent Sinner unto 

God; whereunto is added a Treatise on the Immortality 
of the Soul, by J. Taylor, D.D. With a Portrait of Je- 
remy Taylor, by Drapentier.” 
; This volume is, I suppose, rare, as the treatise 
is not contained in the collected edition of Taylor's 
Works, and this is my excuse for copying some 
verses which serve as an introduction to the book. 
They are rather striking. I should be glad if any 
one could authenticate them as Taylor's own ; if 
80, they are, perhaps, a unique specimen of Tay- 
lor’s poetry in actual rhythmical numbers, though 
there is abundance of the materiel in his works. 


In nature, no string 


“A View of Vanity. 
“Wit, Wisdom, Beauty, Honour, Nature, Art, 
Vertue, and Valour, each have play’d a part 
Upon the World's great Stage: The Play is done, 
Each Action censur’d, and a new begun. 
Wit played the Politician, Art the King, 
| Wisdom the Judge, and Beauty well could Sing 
The Syren’s Song; for with a pleasing Smile, 
She play’d the Parasite, and did beguile. 
Vertue array’d in everlasting green, 
Descended from above, and piay’d the Queen. 
Valour was Honour’s Servant, and did fight 
Ali doubtful Duels in his Master’s right. 
Honour was born and bred in Vertue’s School, 
And play’d the Lord; and Nature play’d the Fool. 
Wit’s Wiles are lost, and Wisdom’s Laws repeal’d, 
| Beauty defac’d, Art’s Ignorance reveal’d, 
Honour defeated, Valour overthrown, 





Nature derided, Vertue’s merit known ; 
For only she beyond the other Seven, 
Hath left the Earth, to act her part in Heaven.” 
LETHREDIENSIS. 
Proportion of Males and Females (2™ S. ii. 
| 268.) — If your correspondent desires further in- 
formation on this subject than he has already ob- 
| tained through your columns, I would refer him 
to Quetelet’s Letters on the Theory of Probabilities 
(Letter 5), in which it is stated that the pre- 
dominance of male births, in the rural districts of 
| Belgium, during nine years—1834 to 1842—exhi- 
5 ’ gz y 
bited a ratio of 1°063 male to 1 female. W. W. W- 
; ~ 
| Fashions (2™ §. iii. 33., &c.) — 
| In the time of Q. Elizabeth sometimes the High 
Dutch, sometimes the Spanish, and sometimes the Turkish 
and Morisco habits were by the English worn in England, 
when the women wore doublets with pendent pieces on 
the breast full of tags and cuts, moreover galligascons, 
fardingales and stockings of divers colours. But since 
the restoration of the King, England never saw for matter 
of wearing apparel less prodigality and more modesty in 
clothes, more plainness and comeliness than amongst her 
nobility, gentry, and superior clergy. Only the citizens, 
the country people and the servants appear clothed for 
the most part above and beyond their quality, estates or 
conditions, and far more gay than that sort of px opi was 
wont to be heretofore. Since our last breach with France, 
the English men (though not the women) quitted the 
French mode and took a grave wear, much according 
with the Oriental nations, but that is now left, and the 
French mode again taken up.” — Chamberlain’s Present 
State of England, p. 52. 
Mackenzie Watcott, M.A. 
Mummy Wheat (2™ 8. iii.379.)—In a late Num- 
ber it is said that mummy wheat planted in De- 
vonshire yielded 500 for 1. Ido not know what 
kind of wheat this may be ; but a careful examin- 
ation of the growing wheat in Egypt led me to 
the conclusion that that grain was not so prolific, 
ear for ear, as our English wheats. From 40 to 
50 grains appeared about the average of largee 
sized ears in Egypt, whilst 70 to 80 grains are 





common here. It is possible, however, that the 
mummy wheat may filler (as the Scotch call it) 
or throw out more stalks from each grain than 
the wheat in this country. There is a species of 
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corn in Egypt called doora by the natives, which 
grows in the form of a pine cone on a strong foot- 
stalk from 10 to 14 feet high, which yields about 
1400 to 1500 fold; such being the number of 
grains in each ear. Might it not be cultivated in 
this country? The grain resembles hulled barley 
as prepared for culinary purposes. It is the grain 
generally used by the natives for bread. R. G. 





Miscellaneaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, RECENT BOOK SALES, ETC. 


Messrs. Washbourne have just issued a new and nicely 
got-up edition of that beautiful piece of biography for 
which we are indebted to Izaak Walton. It is accom- 
panied by a Memoir of Walton by William Dowling, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple. To this, of course, we looked with 
some anxiety; and although Mr. Dowling has made the 
best use of the labours of preceding biographers, especially 
of those of that pains-taking editor, Sir Harris Nicolas, 
we are somewhat disappointed in finding that nothing 
more has been discovered of the worthy Piscator before 
he settled in Fleet Street in 1624; or during the time he 
resided in Clerkenwell, between 1650 and 1661, where he 
was living on the first appearance of The Complete Angler. 
We are left, also, as much as ever in the dark respect- 
ing the identity of John Chalkhill, the author of 
Thealma (not Thealina, p. xxxix.] and Clearchus. The 
book is so popular, and deservedly so, that we notice the 
following omissions for the benefit of the next editor. 
The paragraph relating to Bishop Morton, in the Life of 
Dr. Donne, p. 18., was added by Walton in the second 
edition ; consequently, the date should be 1658 (not 1648). 
At p. 61. Walton states that the anchor seal was adopted 
by Donne, “not long before his death ;” whereas it was 
first used by him at his ordination, as shown by Mr. 
Kempe in The Loseley Manuscripts. At pp. 178. 181. the 
father and uncle of Richard Hooker should have had a 
note: they have both been identified. The same may be 
said of the second husband of George Herbert’s mother, 
Sir John Danvers (p. 284.), whose name is not even men- 
tioned. As the place Walton calls Minal (p.315.), where 
Curle had a better parsonage, is not to be found in any 
topographical work, it would be as well to add a note to 
inform the reader that it is Mildenhall, near Marlborough. 

Nothing shows more clearly how strong is the love of 
nature and natural objects implanted in the heart of every 
one, than the advantage which has everywhere been taken 
of Mr. Ward’s discovery of the Wardean case, and Mr. 
Warrington’s carrying out the same principle in The 
Aquarium. What house however lordly, what home 
however lowly, does not exhibit now some evidence of 
this good taste. Mr. Lovell Reeve has done something, 
too, to foster it, by the publication of his carefully pre- 

ared and nicely illustrated series of popular Treatises. 
wo of these have just been issued. One, Popular Green- 
house Botany, containing a familiar and technical De- 
scription of a Selection of the Exotic Plants introduced into 
Greenhouse, is from the practised pen of Miss Catlow. 
The second, which just now is probably destined to be 
the more popular of the two, is Popular History of the 
Aquarium of Marine and Freshwater Animals and Plants, 
by G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. Mr. Sowerby’s work is sci- 
entific as well as popular, and will be of especial value to 
those who possess marine aquaria in guiding them to 
accurate observations of the functions and habits of their 
inhabitants. 


On Tuesday, the 26th ultimo, the sale of the valuable 











copyrights of the late Henry Colburn, the eminent pub- 
lisher, was concluded by Messrs. Southgate & Barrett, of 
Fleet Street. There were only seven, but these formed the 
most valuable of the copyrights. 1. The ent and the 
Cross: Ri and Realities of Eastern Travel, by Eliot 
Warburton, 1 vol. post 8vo., 13th edition. The copyright 
with the stereotype-plates, and the remaining stock of 
780 copies. 420 guineas for the copyright and 58/. 10s. 
for the stock. This was bought by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett. 2. The Diary and Correspondence of John 
Evelyn, edited, with additions from the original MSS., 
new notes, and preface, by John Forster, Esq., 4 vols. 
post 8vo. Portraits and ample index, 1857. The copy- 
right and entire remaining stock of 750 copies, Vol. I. and 
IL, now in the press, 57 copies in quires and cloth, and 
500 copies, Vols. III. and 1V. This celebrated diary was 
originally published in 1818; but when the edition pre- 
ceding the present appeared in 1849, the additional term 
of extension under the New Copyright Act was secured, 
and so many insertions of new matter from the original 
manuscripts have been made that these last two editions 
may be considered as substantially a new copyright. 
110/. for the copyright (having only 24 years to run), 
and 3502. for the stock. Bought by Bohn. 3. The Diary 
and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and James Il, with 
Life and Notes by Lord Braybrooke, 5th edition, 4 vols. ; 
the copyright and remaining stock, viz. 344 copies demy 
8vo., and 402 copies post 8vo. In this edition numerous 
passages, the most characteristic of the writer, which 
were suppressed in the original edition, have been re- 
stored. These amount in quantity to not less than one- 
fourth of the entire work; portraits and illustrations, 
1854. The date of the original publication of Pepys was 
1825; but when the fourth edition was brought out, in 
1848, additional terms of extension under the New Copy- 
right Act were obtained; but independently of this the 
large access of perfectly new and unpublished matter in 
this edition (a fourth of the whole work) constituted sub- 
stantially an entirely new copyright. 3101. for the copy- 
right (which originally cost Mr. Colburn 2,200/.), and 
500/. for the stock. This was also bought by Mr. Bohn. 
4. Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England from 
the Norman Conquest. 4th edition, embellished with por- 
traits of every Queen; 8 vols., 1854. The copyright, 
with the stereotype and steel plates, and remaining stock 
of 96 complete sets, and 1,050 of the later volumes. This 
valuable copyright is secured by agreements. The pur- 
chaser to have the option, to be exercised within seven 
days, of taking, or not, the benefit of the clause in the 
agreements providing for an abridgment of the work to 
be executed by Miss Strickland for the use of schools, &c. 
This abridgment has been made, and is now ready for 
ress; the price to be settled by reference, Mr. Charles 
ickens having been named as umpire. Put up at 
1,0002., and, after a spirited competition, finally knocked 
down for the sum of 6,900/. for the copyright and 
2271. 5s. for the stock. The original copyright cost Mr. 
Colburn 2,000. (This lot is said to have been bought 
in.) 5, 6, and 7. Sir Bernard Burke’s Genealogical and 
Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of 
the British Empire ; nineteenth edition, 1857. The copy- 
right, with the stereotype plates, and the remaining 
stock of 125 copies. A Genealogical and Heraldic Dic- 
tionary of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ire- 
land (Companion to the Peerage), by Sir Bernard Burke, 
Ulster King of Arms. Parts I. Il. and III.; Part IV. 
completing the work) to be published in June, 1857. 
The copyright, with the stereotype plates and remainin 
stock. The copyright in these works is secured by sever 
deeds. These provide for the future editions, subject to 
the payment of 400/. a-year, so long as the editions are 
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renewed. This valuable property, with the Ertinct 
Peerages, by the same author, published in 1846, was put 
up at 1,0002, and finally knocked down to Mr. Forster at 
4,900/. for the copyright, and 500/. for the stock. Thus 
ended this memorable sale, in which these few copyrights 
realised about 14,0002 


Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson were occupied on the 
2ist ultimo, and two following days, in the sale of a 
curious collection of Shakspearian, Dramatic and Philo- 
logical Literature. 
corded : — 

No. 36, Buttes (Henry) Dyets Dry Dinner, consisting 
of eight severall Courses, fruites, hearbes, flesh, fish, 
whitmeats, spice, sauce, tobacco, all served in after the 
order of Time universall. Black-letter. Tho. Creede for 
W. Wood, 1599. A curious and rare book, much of it 
facetious. Produced 3/. 

47. Chamberlain (Robert) Jocabella, or a Cabinet of 
Conceits, whereunto are added Epigrams and other Poems. 
Front. Printed by R. Hodgkinson, 1640. 5. 15s. 

This very curious Jest-Book contains one respecting 

Shakspeare, No. 391., not found in any other work, 

81. Daniel (Samuel) Certaine Small Workes heretofore 
divulged, and now againe by him corrected and aug- 
mented. J. W. for Simon Waterson, 1607. 42 

An unique edition, undescribed by bibliographers. 

271. Emblems. G. (H.) Mirrour of Majestie or the 
Badges of Honour conceitedly emblazoned, with Em- 
blemes annexed poetically unfolded. First Edition. 
Printed by William Jones, dwelling in Red-crosse-streete, 
1578. 202. 10s. 

The rarest of all books of English emblems. 

287. Gascoigne’s Hundredth Sundrie Flowers, 1572. 
32. 12s. 

337. Greene (Robert) Fortune’s Tennis Ball, or the 
most excellent History of Dorastus and Fawnia, rendred 
in delightful English Verse, and worthy the perusal of all 
Sorts of People, by S. 8S. Gent. In verse, curious wood- 
cut. Printed by A. P. for Tho. Vere, at the Sign of the 
Angel without Newgate, 1672. 4i. 

402. Jests. Comes Faciendus in Via, the Fellow Tra- 
veller through City and Countrey, among Students and 
Scholars, at Home and Abroad, furnished with short 
Stories, and the choicest Speeches of clean and innocent 
Wit and Mirth for Discourse or private Entertainment in 
Recreations or Journeys. Fine copy, extremely rare, 
1658. And 403. Jests: Mirth in Abundance set forth and 
made manifest in many Jests upon severall occasions, full 
of Wit and Truth, contriv’d to relieve the Melancholy and 
rejoyce the Merry, to expell Sorrow and advance Jollity. 
Black-letter. Printed for Francis Grove, 1659. 81. 

Believed to be unique. 

407. Johnson (Richard) Golden Garland of Princely 
Pleasures and delicate Delights, wherein is conteined 
most pleasant Songs and Sonnets to sundry new Tunes 
most in use. Black-letter. Printed by A. M. for Thomas 
Langley at his shop over against the Sarazens Head 
without Newgate, 1620. 122. 

“A charming volume of historical songs, and most 
interesting to a Shakespearian reader; unique most 
probably,” (MS. note by Mr. S. L. Sotheby). 
not only unique, but altogether unknown to biblio- 
graphers, and includes, amongst other ballads, the La- 
mentable Song of the Death of King Leare and his 
three Daughters, Titus Andronicus, “ Farewell, dear 
Love,” quoted in Twelfth Night, &c. 


ber of rare and witty inventions never before printed, 
made and invented for honest recreation to passe away 
idle houres. Black-letter, fine copy. Henry Gosson and 
F, Coules, 1630. 52. 15s. 


It is | 


The following deserve to be re- | 


Unique. Unnoticed by all bibliographers. No work 
of this writer’s is mentioned by Lowndes, but another 
tract by the same author, also unique, is preserved 
in the Bodleian Library. 

438. May (Edw.) Epigrams Divine and Morall. Printed 

by I. B. for John Grove, 1633. 16. 10s. 

This collection of epigrams and poems is not only 
unique, but altogether unnoticed by bibliographers. 
The title is somewhat a misnomer, many of the epi- 
grams being neither divine nor moral, in any sense of 
those words. 

513. R. Johnson’s Famous History of the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom. Black-letter. 1608. The earliest 
known edition. 7/. 

525. Lanyer (Emilia) Salve Deus Rex Judorum, 
containing the Passion of Christ, Eves Apologie, &c., with 
the Description of Cookham, 1611. 107. 10s. 

623. The Myrrour of the Worlde. No date, imper- 
fect. i. 

740. Spenser (E.) Brittain’s Ida, written by that re- 
nowned Poet, Edmond Spencer. First Edition. Printed 
for Thomas Walkley, 1628. 112 

This is a poem of considerable merit, written in the 
style of Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis, and in a 
somewhat similar strain, though differently applied. 
The attribution of it, however, to Spenser is ex- 
tremely doubtful. The late Mr. Bright was inclined 
to assign the authorship of it to Shakspeare, but his 
copy wanted the title, so that he may not have been 
aware of the direct way in which it is there given to 
Spenser. The present is the only perfect copy that 
has appeared for many years. 

752. Time. A Description of Time, applied to this 

present Time, with Time’s merry Orders to be observed : 


“ Men doe blame Time, while they their Time do spend 
Unto no purpose, or to a bad end.” 


Black-letter, in prose and verse. Printed by I. O. for 
Francis Grove, and are to be sold at his Shop on Snow 
Hill, neare the Sarazens Head, 1638. 4/. 10s. 

This early little chap-book, of which we can trace no 
other copy, is full of curious allusions to the manners 
and customs of the age. 

768. Vandernoodt (John) Theatre of Voluptuous World- 
lings, wherein be represented their miseries and calami- 
ties. Black-letter, in prose and verse. H. Bynneman, 
1569. 61. 12s. 

Contains the first essays of the muse of Spenser. 

788. Wit for Mony, being a full Relation of the Life, 
Actions, merry Conceits, and pretty Pranks of Captain 
James Hind, the famous Robber, with his new Progresse 
through Berkshire, Oxfordshire, &c. 1651. Black-letter, 
cur, front. : 


“T rob’d men neatly, as is here exprest ; 
Coyne I ne’r tooke, unless I gave a jest.” 


Printed for Tho. Vere, n.d. 132 
Believed to be unique. 

864. Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 1637. 54. 15s. 

865. Shakespeare (William) Historie of Henry the 
Fourth. Printed by John Norton. 1632. 41. 18s. 

866. Shakespeare (William) ‘True Chronicle History of 
the Life and Death of King Lear, and his Three Daugh- 
ters. Printed for Nathaniel Butler. 1608. 20/. 10s. 

867. Shakespeare (William) True Tragedie of Richarde 
Duke of Yorke. Printed at London by W. W. for Thomas 


| Millington, and are to be sold at his Shoppe under Saint 
409. Johnson (Thomas) Dainty Conceits, with a num- | 


Peters Church in Cornewall. 1600. 632 
The present is the second edition. 
868. Shakespeare (W.) Much Adoe about Nothing. 
First Edition, extremely rare. London, printed by V. 5. 


for Andrew Wise and William Aspley. 1600. 654. 
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869. Shakespeare (William) Historie of Henry the | 
P., and are to be sold by Mat- | 


Fourth. Printed by T. 
thew Law. 1622. 9. 

870. Shakespeare (William) Tragedy of Othello. 
Printed for William Leak. 1655. 31. 

871. Shakespeare (William) Tragedy of Othello. 
Printed by A. M. for Richard Hawkins. 1630, 4/. 14s, 6d. 

872. Shakespeare (William) Second Part of Henrie the | 
Fourth, First Edition. Printed by V. 8. for Andrew 
Wise. 1600. 1001 

This edition must not be confused with the spurious 
one, which contains two scenes less, but has the 
same date, title, and imprint; for whereas Heber’s 
copy of the present one fetched 401, the other edition 
at the same sale sold for only 2/. 10s. 

873, Shakespeare (William) True Chronicle History of | 
the Life and Death of King Lear. Printed by Jane Bell. 
1655. 112 

874. Shakespeare (William) Taming of the Shrew. 
Printed by W. 8. for John Smethwicke. 1631. 54. 5s. 

875. Shakespeare (William) History of Henrie the | 
Fourth. Second Edition. At London, printed by 5S. 5. 
for Andrew Wise, dwelling in Paules Churchyard at the | 
signe of the Angell. 1599. 751. 

876. Shakespeare (William) Tragedie of King Richard 
the Second, Printed by W. W. for Mathew Law. 1608. 
30L 10s. 

This edition must not be confused with the 
common one of the same year, 
of the Parliament Sceane.” 

877. Shakespeare (William) First and Second Part of 
the troublesome Raigne of John King of England. Va- 
lentine Simmes. 1611. 172 10s. 

878. Shakespeare (William) Pericies, Prince of Tyre. 
Printed by J. N. for R. B., and are to be sould at the 
Signe of the Bible. 1630. i. 

We have entered at some length into the particulars 
of this sale, which produced altogether 10471 6s. 6d., 
from the wish expressed by so many of our correspond- | 
ents that we should give them as much bibliographical 
information as we can. In compliance with this ex- | 
pressed desire, we propose in future to record the prices, | 
&c., of the more rare books sold from time to time. 


more 
“with new Additions 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be seat direst to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names end ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


Haartery Conenmor'’s Essays. Vol. I. Moxon. 1851. 
Agwyoin's Hisrony or Rome. Vol. III. Fellowes, 1845. 


Wanted by Rev. Charles J. Robinson, The Castle, Durham. 


Parrawor's Lire or Gapnenry. 
Wanted by 7. James, 101. High Street, Southampton. 


A Compters Ser or Boxtana. 


Wanted by G. F. Wilbraham, Shp. Detemese House, near Northwich, 
eshire. 


Kran’s Trrat. 1825, foe 
» Mayne 4 1824. Both Fairburn's Edition. 


Wanted by Edward Y. Lewne, 13. New Broad Street. 


Eomv . 


Patices to Correspondents, 


Norers on many books which have reached us, and Notices to other Cor- 


respondents, in our next 

J.W.A. The 
reprinted from the 
ations, ti ¢ 


notice of Donizert: and his probable ~otch Origin ia 
Berw ick Advertiser, with some curious os contveuieen 
ur let S. iv. 380, 


observ 
will fad an xplanation of Half Seas over at p. 136. ef our No. 
Mth Feb 

E.A.T. “ eae s himself again!" 
not in Shakspeare’s original play. 

W. Bares. “ Jon Bee, Esq.” 

?. it. P_»~. Has our Correspondent co 
of wax,” in our ist 8. vii. 158. 439. ; x. 235. 

E.H. A. Henry Scougal's epitaph is printed in the Gent. Mag., aps. 
1815, p. , and in Bibliotheca Topog. Britan., No. iii. p. 179. » Gea 
wh: ) prea hed his funeral sermon, is Dr. George Gairden. 

J.D. (Brixton.) Our Correspondent does not appear to Bove perused 
the article on Handel's Harmonious Blacks nith in our 2nd 8. i. 356. 


A. B. 
Sor the 
is in the acting Richard IIL, 


pseud. i.e. John Badcock. 
nsulted the articles on “ Nose 


iii. 421. col. 2. 1.17. from bottom ef sequent. for 
" read “ Major-General Laugharne.” 

“ Norges ano Queries” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
jsswed in Mowruty tg The subscription for Stamrxo Cortes for 
Stx Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Lxonx) is Ils. id., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messas. Bert ano Dacpy, 186. Fieer Srarert, E.C.; to whom 
also all CommcnicaTions ror THE Eorror should be addressed. 


Eaxrarom. —2nd 8. 
“ Major-General Langhare 





{08 FAMILY ARMS 
NAME and COUNTY. 
2s.; in Colours, 4s. 6. 
traced from Monastic * Domesday 
Book,” and other valuable Records, at the 
British Museum, fee 5s. Arms painted on 
Vellum, ié*.; Crest on Seal or Ring, 6s. 6d. 
Information obtained from the College of 
Arms. Lever Press, with Crest Die, for stamp- 
ing paper Ife, clesiastical, Documentary, 
and Official Seals, best st le only. 
T. CULLETON, Heraldic Designer and En- 
graver to the Queen, 2. Long Acre, one door 
from St. Martin's Lane. 


send | 
Plain Sketch, vo 
Pedigrees | MURRAY & 
Photographic , 
43. Piccadilly; W. 


HEA 


IVI} 


JUN 


YE contains, 


NOLLODION.—HARD- 
WICH'S COLLODION. — Agents, 


TH, 
and Scientific 


NG CELEBRI TIES. 
4 Series of Photographic 
M ay LL & POLYBLANK. 


WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, ESQ., R.A., 


NCHESTER  EXHIBI- 
TION.— MURRAY & HEATH'S im- 
the most perfect 


| MM’ 

proved STEREOSCUPE, 

nstrument made. 

43. PICC ADIL. LY, W., near SACKVILLE 
rREET, LONDON. 


Manufacturers of f 
Apparatus, 


HOTOGR A APHY. — _ MESSRS. 

T. OTTEWILL & CO., Wholesale, Re- 

tail, and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledunian Road, London, beg to inform La 


A 
Portraits, by 
The Number for 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING 

) ONUMENTAL  BRASSES, 
i Ecclesiastical, Corporate, Official, and 
Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Plates in 
Medieval ~ Mod-rn Styles. Arms sought 
for : Sketch, 2s. 6¢.; in Colour, 5s.; painted 
on Vellum, 2 t on Seal, &. Mono- 
grams and He raldic Designs executed in cor- 
rect Style. Price List by Post. 

T. MORING, Heraldic Artist gna Engraver, 

“4. - High Holborn. Ww. 


GLENFIELD PATENT 
STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Anpv Pprowouncen sy HER MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS, to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &¢. &c, 


with Memoir. 

MAULL & POLYBLANK, 55. Gracechurch 
Street, and 187s. Piccadilly; and DAVID 
BOGUE, Fleet Street. 








re t 
R. K. AHN’S MUSEUM, 4. 
i TENT LET, Leloester 

Square. asndand Lectures by DR. KAHN 

daily, at 3 o'clock, on highly interesting and 
| instructive Ot ics, and by DR. SEXTON, 

F.R.G.S8., E.S., as follows: At half-past 1, 
| the Phenomena, Curiosities, and P' hilosophy of 
the Sense of Sight. At 4, the Great Tobacco 
Controversy. At half-past 7 7, the Food we eat ; 
its Uses, Preparation, Adulteration, and Di- 
gestion. The Museum contains !,000 Models 
and Preparations, and is wholly unrivalled in 
the world. Open daily, (for Gentlemen only), 
from 10 till 10. Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 
containing Dr. Lectures, Gratis to 
Visitors. 





Trade and Public generaily. that they 
erected extensive Workshops adjoining thelr 
former Shops, and having now the largest Ma- 
nufactory in England for the make of Cameras, 
they are enabled to execute with despatch any 
orders they may be favoured with. — The Ma- 
terials aud Workmanship of the first class, 
Their Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
plication. 


A LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED 
a CATALOGUE of PATENT PORT- 
MANTEAUS, with Four 

DESPATCH BOXES. WRITIN 
DRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
with square opening ; and 500 other Articles 
for Travelling. By Post for Two Stamps. 


3. W.& T. ALLEN, Manofacturers ot POR- 
TABLE BAKRACK- M URNI- 
TURE and MILTEAY OUTFIT TEI 
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